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the campaign both Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Bryan 
were in New York. Mr. Taft’s last 
speech in the East was made at Roches- 
ter. In his address at Buffalo he de- 
nounced the agreement or compact al- 
leged to have been made by Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Gompers. He predicted that 
New York would give a majority of 100,- 
ooo for the Republican national ticket. 
Secretary Root spoke in Ohio, consider- 
ing mainly the relation of the two party 
programs to business. Ex-Governor 
Black, in an elaborate address at New 
York on the 30th, attacked the President 
by implication or innuendo, while advo- 
cating the election of Taft. His refer- 
ences to Mr. Roosevelt were not accept- 
able to the greater part of his audience. 
Governor Hughes was hard at work in 
his own State. A parade of 55,000 Re- 
publican business men in New York, on 
Saturday, was reviewed by Mr. Sher- 
man and Secretary Root. Mr. Bryan as- 
serted that the Republicans, with a large 
fund, intended to buy every vote that 
could be bought. At Albany he was in- 
troduced by ex-Senator David B. Hill, 
who said that Mr. Bryan was absolutely 
right on all the contested questions. 
Many additional contributions. to the 
Democratic fund were published, among 
them $10,000 from Treasurer Herman 
Ridder and $9,000 from each of his three 
sons. Mr. Bryan summed up the argu- 
ments of his speeches in a brief “final ap- 
peal,” which was published on the Ist. 
The most interesting feature of the clos- 
ing days was the discussion excited by 
Mr. Rockefeller’s znnouncement of his 
intention to vote for Taft and by the 
additional Standard Oil letters given to 


of the Campaign 


reported that the betting was 7 to I: in 
favor of Taft. 
yd 


For the second time 
John D. Rockefeller in fourteen years, 


We Vets for Fatt John D. Rockefeller 
visited the Standard Oil Company’s of- 
fice in New York on the 20th, and there 
prepared the following statement, which, 
dated October 29th, he gave to the press 
that evening: 


“Mr. John D. Rockefeller was found this 
afternoon at his office on the fourteenth floor of 
Broadway, which he was visiting after a 
long absence, and consented to talk upon the 
Presidential situation. He seemed to be in good 
health and condition and spoke as follows: 

“Tt seems to me at this time when the ques- 
tion is put directly to any American citizen 
which candidate he will support by his vote 
for the Presidency, he should manly 
enough to answer it just as directly. I there- 
fore say that I expect to cast my vote for Wil- 
liam H. Taft. 

“Tf for no other reason, I support Taft be- 
cause on comparing him personally with Mr. 
Bryan, his chief opponent, I find the balance 
of fitness and temperament entirely on his 
side. The election of Mr. Taft will, I believe, 
make for law and order and stability of. busi- 
ness. He is not a man, I judge, to adventure 


with rash experiments or to impede a return. 


to prosperity by advocating measures subver- 
sive of industrial progress. 

“*The question of candidates seems to me 
peculiarly a personal one in this campaign, as 
the leading orators on both sides have not suc- 
ceeded in drawing party’ lines, as. based on 
platforms, with any great clearness.. I do, 
however, support the general Republican posi- 
tion on the tariff and the currency. I have al- 
ways been a Republican. 

“T feel the more impelled to answer this 
question because it cannot. be said that the 
present Administration has in any way what- 
ever favored the special interest to which my 
life has been. devoted. That, however, does 
not excuse me from publishing my opinion and 
doing what I consider my duty as a citizen.’” 
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This caused some surprise, because it had 
not been Mr. Rockefeller’s custom to 
publish his political views. By the Re- 
publican leaders it was regarded as an at- 
tempt to injure and defeat Mr. Taft. 
That this is Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion was 
shown by the prompt publication at the 
White House (on the 30th) of the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“At the White House the announcement of 
Mr. Rockefeller, thru the press agent of the 
Standard Oil Company, was regarded with 
some amusement, in view of what the Admin- 
istration. has done to the Standard Oil Com- 

ny and of the bitter hatred borne by the 

tandard Oil Company to the Administration. 
It is a perfectly palpable and obvious trick on 
the part of the Standard Oil people to try to 
damage Taft—a trick so palpable that it can 
deceive no one.” 
Mr. Bryan (then in Ohio) at once made 
use of the Rockefeller statement, assert- 
ing that Mr. Rockefeller was for Mr. 
Taft because Mr. Taft was for him and 
because he had reason to expect that Mr. 
Taft would not enforce the laws against 
the Standard Oil Company. If the Re- 
. publican party were honest, he continued, 
it would admit that it had made arrange- 
ments with the Trusts to finance its cam- 
paign and had undertaken to shield them 
from punishment. That party’s real mas- 
ter had now stepped forth and asserted 
his claim. No one should longer be de- 
ceived as to the indissoluble tie that 
bound the Republican organization to the 
predatory interests. Mr. Taft was in 
Buffalo. There, on the 30th, he said: 

“Mr. Bryan is greatly troubled about my at- 
titude toward the Trusts, and by the announce- 
ment of Mr. Rockefeller that he is for me. If 
the Standard Oil Company were really anxious 
to bring about my election, I think the last thing 
it would have done would have been to advertise 
its support of me. Therefore this publication 
which Mr. Bryan is now making so much of 
seems to me to have little significance in the 
attempt to show that the Standard Oil or any 
other Trust, because it hopes for immunity 
from me, is supporting me in this campaign. 


That is not the way — is tendered when 


the desire is to bring about such results in an 
election.” 

He also asserted that neither the Stand- 
ard Oil Company nor any one connected 
with it had contributed one cent to the 
Republican campaign fund, and that, if 
elected, he would carry out the Roosevelt 
policies concerning this Trust and other 
combinations. On the 31st the following 
announcement was made from the White 


House: 
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“The President has received numerous let- 
ters and telegrams showing that this trick of 
Rockefeller, doubtless made by agreement with 
the Democratic party, will fail absolutely. It 
is self-evident on its face, as Mr. Taft has 
said, that if Mr. Rockefeller had really wanted 
him elected, he would have kept quiet about 
it, and that he has come out for him as being 
the way in which he can damage him most.” 
Senator Lodge said in Boston that the 
Rockefeller indorsement was an eleventh- © 
hour trick to defeat Taft. The Republi- 
can committee, he added, had evidence 
that the Standard Oil Company had or- 
dered its 60,000 employees to vote for 
Bryan. “It is a cheap campaign trick, 
and will fool no one,” said Secretary 


Garfield ; “it was intended to aid Bryan. 


Rockefeller has everything to gain by his 
election.” It was asserted that Standard 
Oil influence had been exerted against 
Taft in Ohio and Indiana during the. 
campaign. In a speech made Saturday 
night, Secretary Straus said that Mr. 
Rockefeller, “the greatest enemy the 
country has ever had,” hated the Repub- 
lican party for obvious reasons and was 
seeking revenge, his announcement being 
positive proof that he was working for 
Bryan. Chairman Mack of the Demo- 
cratic committee asserted that Mr. 
Rockefeller had held back until he got his 
terms, and that with the statement he had 
given $1,000,000 to the campaign fund. 
The statement, in his opinion, would turn 
250,000 votes to Bryan. Chairman 
Hitchcock at once said that not a cent 
had been received from Mr. Rockefeller 
or any other person connected with the 
company. The remark of Mr. Carnegie 
that the election of Bryan would be a 
tragedy was resented by the latter. Mr. 
Carnegie, he said, had amassed great 
wealth by special privilege and was un- 
der obligations to the Administration be- 
cause Mr. Roosevelt had consented to 
the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company by the Steel Corporation, 
whose first mortgage bonds for an enor- 
mous amount Mr. Carnegie held. 
st 
Mr. Hearst has given to 
ry bm cn gay ies celle eos aa 
si tional letters written or 
received by John D. Archbold, vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company. On 
the 29th ult., in New York, he asserted 
that Congressman Gardner, of New Jer- 
sey, as chairman of the House Commit- 
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tee on Labor, had opposed labor bills. 
He read a letter, dated December 2oth, 
1899, and addressed to Senator Sewell, 
in which Mr. Archbold, after speaking of 
a forthcoming preliminary report of the 
Industrial Commission concerning indus- 
_ trial corporations, said: 

“It seems very important that this report 
should be wisely and conservatively shaped. 
Representative John J. Gardner, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., is a member of that commission 
and we think it very desirable indeed that you 
should have a word with him on the subject. 
We have no doubt from what we know of him 
and coming from the locality he does that he 
will treat the subject judicially and sensibly, 
but, as I say, it seems very desirable to be as 
sure as possible.” 

Mr. Gardner says that he has had no 
communication with Archbold, that Sen- 
-ator Sewell did not speak to him about 
the report, and that during the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry he brought out facts which 
the Standard wanted to conceal. There 
was another letter in which Mr. Archbold 
thanked Senator Sewell for his “prompt 
attention to the matter” and said he 
would be glad to see Mr. Gardner, “as 
suggested.” On the 31st ult., in New 
York, Mr. Hearst read nine letters. 
Pointing out that Mr. Archbold had 
said that Judge Morrison had no 
knowledge of his commendation of 
him to Governor Stone, and that 
the judge had spoken to the same 
effect, he produced a letter (August 
3d, 1899) written to Judge Morrison by 
Mr. Archbold, in which the latter, ac- 
knowledging “receipt of your favor of 
August Ist,” said he had urged Senators 
Quay and Penrose to support Morrison 
“for the Supreme judgeship.” Mr. Arch- 
bold’s letters of the same date to the two 
Senators were also read. The next let- 
ter, addressed by Mr. Archbold (October 
1oth, 1902), to R. H. Edmonds, Balti- 
bore, was as follows : 

“Responding to your favor of the gth, it 

gives me pleasure to enclose you herewith cer- 
tificate of deposit to your favor for $3,000, 
covering a year’s subscription to the Manufac- 
turers’ Record.” 
Remarking that the regular subscription 
price of the Record was $4 a year, Mr. 
Hearst read the following, addressed 
(December 18th, 1901) to Thomas P. 
Grasty : 

“DEAR Mr. Grasty—I have your favor of 
yesterday, and beg to: return you herewith the 
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telegram from Mr. Edmonds to you. We are 
willing to continue the subscription of $5,000 to 
The Southern Farm Magazine for another year, 
payments to be made the same as they have 
been this year. We do not doubt but that the 
influence of your publications thruout the South 
is of the most helpful character.” 


The regular price of the magazine, Mr. 
Hearst said, was 50 cents a year. Next 
came a letter addressed to Prof. George 
Gunton, New York: 

“My Dear Proressor—Responding to your 
favor it gives me | yew: to enclose you here- 
with certificate of deposit to your favor for 
$5,000 as an additional contribution to that 
agreed upon and to aid you in your most ex- 
cellent work. I most earnestly hope that the 
way will open for an enlarged scope, as you 
anticipate.” 

ToW.A. Magee,of the Pittsburgh Times, 
January 17th, 1899, Mr. Archbold sent a 
certificate of deposit for $1,250. Ina 
long letter, dated March 7th, 1905, Con- 
gressman Sibley suggested to Mr. Arch- 
bold “a permanent and healthy control of 
the Associated Press.” Sibley had been 
talking with “an important ‘official’”” who 
wanted to start a “back fire,” but whose 


hands and tongue were tied because he 
was “a member of the reigning family.’ 


Public sentiment must be educated. Sib- 
ley had explained matters to Senator 
Long and Representative Curtis, ‘the 
strong men of the Kansas delegation.’ 
“This agitation” had “started from the 
top” and would run its course. There 
should be delay until temperate action 
could be secured : 


“An efficient literary bureau is needed, not 
for a day or a crisis, but a permanent and 
healthy control of the Associated Press and 
kindred avenues. It will cost money, but it 
will be the cheapest in the end, and can be 
made self suporting. The next four years is, 
more than any previous epoch, to determine 
the future of the country. No man values pub- 
lic opinion or fears it so much as Roosevelt. 
No man seeks popularity so much as he. Mild 
reproof or criticism of his policy would nearly 
paralyze him. Today he hears only the chorus 
of a rabble and he thinks it is public sentiment. 
I don’t know whether the industrial corpora- 
tions and the transportation companies have 
enough at stake to justify a union of forces 
for concerted action. It seems to me neces- 
sary.” 

The longest of all the letters was one from 
Thomas P. Grasty (December 4th, 1903) 
to Mr. Archbold. Referring to an article 
in the Manufacturers’ Record in which 


J. Pierpont Morgan had been commend- 
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-ed as the leader in rescuing transporta- 
tion properties, Mr. Grasty said: 

“Now, while it is expedient under existing 

conditions to do all that we can to turn the 
tide of anti-Morgan sentiment, nevertheless I 
want to say to you that I think it would be a 
good thing if Mr. Morgan could be peacefully 
and quietly supplanted as the most conspicuous 
representative of financial power.’ 
Mr. Archbold could scarcely realize, he 
continued, how much harm had been 
done by “that great man’s loss of the 
public confidence,” .or by what people 
considered the exposure of his methods. 
The effect of the discredit which had be- 
fallen him had been to make the public 
take seriously sensational stories con- 
cocted for demagogic effect. “Interests 
of such immeasurable magnitude as Mr. 
Morgan is supposed to dominate ought 
to be under the control of wiser men— 
men with sense enough to see and avoid 
such palpable pitfalls as surrounded the 
shipbuilding deal” : 

“A substitution of controlling power—a 
change of generals—seems to me the only way 
to escape the consequence of and head off 
public distrust of our great organizations and 
to stop the supply of fresh ammunition to the 
‘trust busters.’ Now, among the latter I put 
Theodore Roosevelt and W. R. Hearst in the 
same category—and Hearst today has an or- 
ganization of immense efficiency, made up of 
first-class, ‘high-priced brains—backed not by 
a barrel but by a hogshead, and is liable to be 
the ,.Democratic nominée for the Presidency. 
That Roosevelt will be the Republican nom- 
ine@ is a foregone conclusion. Now in times 
of ‘depression the slogan ‘Anything for a 
change’ goes a long way. Ii a change be even 
possible—in my opinion it is probable—people 
who stand for the maintenance of American 
institutions and for ‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number’ ought to be arranging to pre- 
vent the possibility of such a disaster as 
Hearst’s election to the Presidency.” 


ad 

The story of an at- 
tempt to bribe a 
juror in the interest 
of Abraham Ruef was told last week in 
a San Francisco court. E. A. S. Blake, 
a contractor, was recently tried for at- 
tempting to induce John M. Kelly to 
qualify on the jury which was about to 
try Ruef, and to vote for Ruef’s acquit- 
tal. He was convicted. On the 2gth ult., 
when sentence was about to be pro- 
nounced, Blake made a full confession. 
Having declared under oath that there 
had been no promise of immunity, he 


The San Francisco 
Bribery Cases 
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said that A. S. Newburgh and F. J. 
Murphy had employed him to bribe 
Kelly. The latter had refused his first 
offer of $500, but had accepted $1,000." 
‘this transaction led to” Blake’s arrest. 
Whereupon (Blake continued) Murphy 
promised to pay him $10,000 if he would 
say nothing, and, if he should be con- 
victed, to pay his wife $100 a month 
during the term of his imprisonment. 
Notes in his favor for $10,000, purport- 
ing to be signed by Ruef, were placed in 
the hands of Martin Stevens,-who had 
been employed as counsel for Blake by 
Ruef’s attorneys. . Blake was to receive 
the money before going to prison. 
When asked by the District Attorney to 
explain, Stevens declined to do so. The 
case against Blake was continued for two 
weeks. In an adjoining courtroom the 
twelfth member of the jury to try Ruef 
had just been accepted. In selecting this 
jury more than two months had been 
consumed. 
Js 
‘ At the general election of 
” a ae, members of the House of 
Commons in Canada, on 
the 26th ult., the Liberal party was again 
victorious, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
present Premier, will remain in office for 
another term. He has given notice of 
his intention to retire from public life at 
the end of it. In the last House the Lib- 
eral majority was 66. This is slightly 
reduced in the new House. The latest 
available reports show a majority of 56, 
and it is probable that in seven remote 
districts where the’ elections were de- 
ferred the Liberal candidates will be suc- 
cessful. All the Ministers- were re- 
elected except William Templeman, of 
Victoria, B. C., who lost his seat by five 
votes. R. L. Borden, Conservative lead- 
er, was elected in Halifax, where he was 
defeated four years ago. 


as 


The United States Cir- 
cuit Court has _ been 
asked to appoint a re- 
ceiver for Mayor Johnson’s street rail- 
way company in Cleveland, and a tem- 
porary restraining order has been issued 
forbidding the company to contract new 
obligations or to pay out money except 
for labor and the maintenante of the 


Cleveland’s 
Street Railways 
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property. Suit was brought by several 
creditors. whose claims were for small 
amounts, but the application to which 
first place will be given is that of the 
Central Trust Company, of New York, 
trustee for the bondholders under mort- 
gages upon the property amounting to a 
little more than $8,000,000. This com- 
pany asserts in its petition that the Muni- 
cipal Traction Company is insolvent, that 
it has been insolvent from the beginning 
of its existence, and that its liabilities 
permit no hope of solvency hereafter. It 
alleges also that those controlling the 
company have sold much stock upon an 
agreement that it shall be redeemed at 
par. The situation is so complicated that 
there is a wide diversity of opinion as to 
the outcome. A recent vote in the City 
Council shows that the Mayor has lost 
nine members who had supported his pol- 
icy, but he-still has a majority of three. 


& 


On Wednesday of last 
week the London Tel- 
egraph published an 


Kaiser William’s 
Interview 


authorized interview of the Emperor of 
Germany with an unnamed Englishman 
who has past from public to private life, 
and with whom the Emperor had talked 


freely on public affairs. The purpose 
given was to show the English that it is 
a great error to suppose that the German 
Emperor is hostile to Great Britain. The 
interview, which has excited all Europe, 
is authenticated in Germany, and has 
caused the resignation of the Prime Min- 
ister Von Buelow. It is made up of the 
substance of various conversations, and 
was published by the Emperor’s permis- 
sion. In it he said: 


“You English are as mad, mad, mad as 
March hares. What has come over you that 
you are completely given over to suspicions 
that are quite vnworthy of a great nation? 
What more can I do than I have done? I 
declared with all the emphasis at my command 
in my speech at the Guildhall that my heart 
was set upon peace and that it was one of my 
dearest wishes to live on the best terms with 
England. This is a personal insult 
which I resent; to be forever misjudged, to 
have my repeated offers of friendship weighed 
and scrutinized with jealous, mistrustful eyes 
taxes my patience severely. I have said time 
after time that I am a friend of England, and 
your press, or at least a considerable section 
of it, bids the le of England to refuse my 
proffered and insinuates that the other 
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hand holds a dagger. How can I convince a 
nation against its will? . 

“The prevailing sentiment of large sections of 
the middle and lower classes of my own peopie 
is not friendly to England. I am, therefore, 
so to speak, in the minority in my own land, 
but it is a minority of the best elements, just as 
it is in England respecting Germany. tad, 


When reminded that the German people 
and newspapers were hostile to England 
in the Boer War, the Emperor asked: 


“But what of official Germany? What 
brought to a sudden stop, indeed to an abso- 
lute collapse, the European tour of the Boer 
delegates, who were striving to obtain Euro- 
pean intervention? 

“They were féted in Holland. France gave 
them a rapturous welcome. ‘They wished to 
come to Berlin, where the German people 
would have crowned them with flowers, but 
when they asked me to receive them I refused. 
The agitation immediately died away and the 
delegates returned empty handed.. Was that 
the action of a secret enemy? 

“Again, when the struggles was at its hight, 
the German Government was invited by France 
and Russia to join them in calling upon Eng- 
land to end the war. The moment had come, 
they said, not only to save the Boer republics, 
but also to humiliate England to the dust. 
What was my reply? I said so far from Ger- 
many joining in any concerted European action 
to bring pressure against England and bring 
about her downfall Germany would always 
keep aloof from politics that could bring her 
se complications with a sea power like Eng- 
and. 

“Posterity will one day read the exact term: 
of a telegram, now in the archives of Windsor 
Castle, in which I informed the sovereign of 
England of the answer I returned to the Pow- 
ers which then sought to compass. her fall. 
Englishmen who now insult me by doubting 
my word should know what my actions were 
in the hour of adversity. 

“Nor was that all. During your black week 
in December, 1899, when disasters followed 
one another in rapid succession, I received a 
letter from Queen Victoria, my revered grand- 
mother, written in sorrow and affliction and 
bearing manifest traces of the anxieties which’. 
were preying upon her mind and health. I at 
once returned a sympathetic reply. I did more. 
I bade one of my officers to procure as exact 
an account as he could obtain of the number 
of combatants on both sides and the actual 
positions of the opposing forces. 

“With the figures before me I worked out 
what I considered the best plan of campaign 
in the circumstances and submitted it to my 
general staff for criticism. Then I despatched 
it to England. That document likewise is 
among the state papers at Windsor awaiting 
the serenely impartial verdict of history. 

“Let me add as a curious coincidence’ that 
the plan which I formulated ran very much on 
the same lines as that actually adopted by Gen- 
eral Roberts and carried by him into success- 
ful operation. Was that the act of one who 
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wished England ill? 
CE ,  &. 

“Who can foresee what may take place in the 
Pacific in the days to come, days not so distant 
as some believe, but days at any rate for which 
all European Powers with Far Eastern inter- 
ests ought to steadily prepare? 

“Look at the accomplished rise of Japan. 
Think of a possible national awakening in 
China, and then judge of the vast problems of 
the Pacific. Only those Powers which have 
great navies will be listened to with respect 
when the future of the Pacific comes to be 
solved, and if for that reason only Germany 
must have a powerful fleet. It may even be 
that England herself will be glad that Germany 
has a fleet when they speak together in the 
great debates of the future.” 


The interview is coldly received in Eng- 
land, where the Emperor’s famous tele- 
gram to the Boer President is remem- 
bered. In Germany it has created con- 
sternation and indignation. It seems that 
the Emperor, as was proper, sent it to 
Von Buelow, who sent it to the Foreign 
Bureau. But the Emperor, Von Buelow 


Let Englishmen be just 


and the Minister of Foreign Affairs were 
all absent in different directions for a 
holiday, and it went to a _ subordinate, 


who did not dare to offer any criticism of 
the Emperor’s action, but simply did his 
duty in certifying to the correctness of 
the historical statements made. It then 
came back to Von Buelow with other 
documents, and his secretary did not call 
his attention to its important nature, and 
Von Buelow did not read it till it ap- 
peared in _print. This revelation of 
blunders has compelled Von Buelow to 
give in his resignation, which the Em- 
peror refuses to receive, but the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Von Schon, is report- 
ed sick, which may mean that he will be 
made the scapegoat. The Reichstag, 
which meets on Wednesday of this week, 
may force Von Buelow’s resignation. 
The press has with extraordinary free- 
dom denounced the Emperor’s interview. 


a 


The suffragets have 
again invaded the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. 
Certain of them were admitted to the 
ladies’ gallery, which is protected by a 
lattice, called a grill, from the gaze of 
the members below. One of them shrilly 
demanded that the women of England 
be allowed to vote, and thrust thru the 
grill a placard on which the precise 
demands of the suffragets were em- 


The Suffragets 
and Laborites 


ings with great interest. 
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blazoned. The member speaking was 
compelled to stop, as the cries continued 
from the gallery, and a man threw down 
a bundle of papers from the visitors’ 
gallery, at the same time crying: “I am 
a man, and If protest against injustice to 
women.” He was soon ejected with 
little tenderness; but when the attempt 
was made to eject the women, it was 
found that two of them had chained 
themselves to the grill. They continued 
to cry: “We demand votes for women!” 
while the members watched the proceed- 
Eventually the 
attendants, who were unable to release 
the women from their  self-fastened 
chains, were obliged to remove a portion 
of the grill and file the chains before 
they could eject the suffragets. The 
women were Muriel Matters and Helen 
Fox. Meanwhile, thirteen women were 
arrested for haranguing the crowd out- 
side the Parliament building. After this 
interruption Minister Asquith asked the 
Speaker to take measures to maintain 
its dignity and order. Ex-Premier Bal- 
four seconded the request. When the 
loud and general approving cheers had 
subsided the Speaker said that, in conse- 
quence of the decencies having been vio- 
lated and privileges grossly abused, not 
for the first time, he had reluctantly de- 
cided that the strangers’ gallery and the 
ladies’ gallery should be closed until fur- 
ther notice——James Keir Hardie, a 
Socialist member of Parliament, in a 
speech in the House of Commons, spoke 
passionately of the measures taken for 
relief of the poor as inadequate, and de- 
clared there were 2,250,000 workmen un- 
employed, of whom 750,000 were skilled 
artisans. He declared he would go to 
the country and take the responsibility 
for the advice he would give them, as 
the country must be shocked out of its 
lethargy. Then John Burns told what 
the Government was doing, organizing 
public works at a cost of $15,000,000, 
besides municipal work. He told his 
Laborite opposers that the average 
British workman spent more than five 
shillings a week for liquor. He de- 
clared that these Laborites were no 
friends of the workmen if they did not 
tell them where the responsibilities for 
their miseries lay. If the millions wasted 
by workmen in the time of théir pros- 
perity were spent in insurance and trade 
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societies, their position would be far 
different. He added: 

“Indiscriminate charity, mistaken philan- 
thropy at other people’s expense and relief 
works badly organized would lead to universal 
bankruptcy and universal loaferdom.” 

Mr. Burns’s statements that the Amer- 
ican workmen spend much less for liquor, 
and are better drest and save more 
money, has greatly angered the Labor- 
ites, one of whose speakers, lately in 
America as a delegate, declared that 
drinking had much increased of late 
years among American workmen, and 
that the American delegates drank more 
than the British. The unemployed 
are giving the British Government 
much concern. The number is_ in- 
creasing, and the winter will create 
much suffering. ‘The mayors in many 
great towns are abandoning the mayor’s 
banquets at their inauguration and giving 
the money for poor relief. After a 
long- conference the delegates to the 
trades unions interested in shipbuilding 
have advised their members to accept 
experimentally the partnership offers 
made to the men by the great shipbuild- 
ing firm of Furness, Withey & Co. They 
had announced to the men that work 
must stop unless there were an end of 
strikes. The firm offered to sell out the 
business to the unions, or to take the 
men as partners on a profit-sharing basis. 
The scheme provides that the men buy 4 
per cent, shares, the payment to be made 
by deducting 5 per cent. from their 
wages. 

a 

There has been during the 
past week no very import- 
ant development in the 
Turkish and Balkan situation. The ques- 
tion of a Conference of the Powers is 
yet undetermined, but is under consider- 
ation awaiting the agreement as to what 
shall be considered, or as to whether the 
questions cannot be settled in the ordin- 
ary diplomatic correspondence. Austria 
still refuses to go into a conference un- 
less her absorption of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is admitted, and Germany backs 
Austria. But Bulgaria has receded from 
her determination not to pay any pecun- 
iary compensation to Turkey for the loss 
of the Rumelian railway and, it is report- 
ed, will consent to a reasonable lump sum 
of $13,500,000 to be paid in lieu of the 
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annual tribute ‘of $800,000. Prince 
George, of Servia, has been most cordial- 
ly received at St. Petersburg, but the 
Government did not allow any popular 
demonstrations that might give offense 
to Austria. A meeting in his honor 
which had been allowed, and was .in ses- 
sion, was dispersed by Government 
orders. The action of Austria, regarded 
as hostile to Slav interests, is being dis- 
cussed in the Duma which met last week. 
This is a new step for the Duma, which 
is the first Duma to reach a second ses- 
sion. Austria has seized war material 
belonging to Servia going thru her terri- 
tory, including 40,000 rifles. The Ser- 
vian Parliament has sent to the President 
of the Russian Duma an appeal to pre- 
vent the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and begging that Russia 
will not leave Servia alone in her misery. 
There have been threats of disorder in 
Turkey created by the reactionaries, but 
they have thus far done little damage. 
The Imperial Guard has not been in sym- 
pathy with the revolution, and was to be 
replaced. Three battalions which were 
to leave Saturday for Jeddah, in Arabia, 
and were being replaced by loyal Salon- 
ica and other troops, opened fire ov 
Salonica battalion who were proceeding 
to their barracks. They were immedi- 
ately attacked and fifteen were killed and 
six wounded, and the others put under 
arrest. 
x - 

The German reply to 
the Franco-Spanish note 
insisting that Mulai 
Hafid should be required to accept the 
Algeciras convention before his recogni- 
tion by the Powers is said to be concil- 
iatory in tone and to admit the main 
points, altho with some _ reservations. 
Germany agrees that the new Sultan must 
accept the conditions and obligations de- 
termined upon by the Powers at Alge- 
ciras, but insists that these must be ap- 
plied “in accordance with Moroccan 
law,” an ambiguous phrase that gives 
the French an excuse for suspecting that 
Germany’s concession is not as complete 
as it appears. The German reply does 
not dispute the reimbursement of France 
and Spain for their military expenditure 
and compensation for the murder of 
their citizens, but it hopes that these 
Powers will consider in connection with 
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these claims Morocco’s financial position, 
the improvement of which is important to 
all. It agrees that the new Sultan ought 
to recognize the obligations and engage- 
ments of Abd-el-Aziz with the Powers 
and with individuals, but none of the 
agreements with individuals and no debts 
should be regarded as binding unless 
contracted in accordance with the Alge- 
ciras convention. This is obviously di- 
rected against the supposed secret treaty 
which France is suspected of having 
made with the ex-Sultan. 


& 


French interest is still 
taken up in dirigible bal- 
loons and aeroplanes. A 
very sticcessful flight of a military bal- 
loon is reported. Wilbur Wright had an 
accident with his aeroplane, caused by the 
explosion of the motor, but no serious in- 
jury resulted. He has since continued 
his flights at a hight of 150 feet, giving 
lessons to Count de Lambert, according 
to his contract. M. Farman has made a 
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very successful flight of 18 miles in 


twenty minutes from Mourmelon to 
Rheims, where he landed without mis- 
hap. Cardinal Mathieu, a French 
Academician, died October 26th. He 
was Archbishop of Toulouse. A Spanish 
Cardinal has since died, and there is an 
old belief that Cardinals die in batches of 
three——-On February Ist of this year 
King Carlos, of Portugal, was assassi- 
nated by Manuel Silva Buissa. His will, 
dated three days before his act, has lately 
come to light. He said he had no prop- 
erty to leave his children other than “my 
' name, my respect and my compassion for 
those who suffer. I beg that my children 
be brought up in the principle of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, for which they 
will soon become orphans.” Portugal 
finds itself unable from its income to pay 
current debts, the usual deposits in for- 
eign banks being exhausted. It is re- 
ported that funds will be raised by leas- 
ing the Lourengo Marquez railroad in 
Portuguese East Africa to a South Afri- 
can syndicate. That syndicate would be 
British, and this recalls the proposition 
of some years ago to sell Portuguese 
East Africa to Great Britain, which fell 
thru from popular opposition. The 
Transvaal has no outlet to the coast ex- 


cept thru this railroad to Lourenco 


Marquez. Interesting finds are re- 
ported from Pompeii, consisting of two 
sepulchral monuments, one of the Edile 
Vestorius Priscus, decorated with fres- 
coes, and the other of a woman named 
Septima. The latter is a marble in- 
scribed tablet and a semi-circular seat 
around a column surmounted with a stin 
dial. The Russian Duma opened last 
week for its autumn session, which is ex- 
pected to be very important. Two meas- 
ures which will have priority are con- 
nected with the agrarian problem, name- 
ly, the law permitting the dissolution of 
communes and the transfer of lands to 
individual ownership, and reform of the 
local courts among the peasantry. The 
new university statute, the law govern- 
ing religious freedom and that relating 
to local self-government are also on the 
calendar for this session. The relations 
between the various parties have been 
greatly improved of late, and the con- 
scientious manner -in which the Social 
Democrats and the Reactionaries are 
working together in committee has given 
great encouragement to the leaders in 
the Parliament. The Poles have appeal- 
ed to the Duma in connection with the 
closing of all the private schools in re- 
taliation for the frequent attacks made 
by Polish upon Russian university stu- 
dents in the streets. M. Nicholas 
Tchaykovsky, the Russian revolutionist 
and writer, has been liberated on pay- 
ment by English and American friends 
of $25,000 bail. But he is not yet al- 
lowed to leave the country. He had been 
in prison eleven months and five days. 

Altho the Japanese Exposition has 
been put off till 1914 the American com- 
mission remains in Japan, and Mr. 
Loomis, formerly Minister to Venezuela, 
and his party, are reported as being 
splendidly’ entertained. The French 
Government made complaint against 
China for the incursion of Chinese sol- 
diers into Tonking and the killing of 
French soldiers. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has ordered that two officers re- 
sponsible for the act be beheaded and 
seven others severely punished. The 
Russian troops in the Chihli province, 
including the legation guard at Peking, 
are to be withdrawn. Japan has also or- 
dered the withdrawal of half of her force 
of 800 men guarding the railroad in that 


_province. 





Much Needed Legislation’ 


BY GEORGE VON L. MEYER 


PostMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HERE are at the present time 1,453 
savings banks in the United States, 
with deposits distributed as fol- 

lows: 
New Roveed (6 States) $1,257 


»537,895 
New Yor 1,376, 


New Jersey 92,631,487 


Pennsylvania 


lowa 


California 254,095,0 


In 14 States $3,590,245,402—98.4% 


In remaining 32 States and all 


Territories 70,308,543— 1.6% 


$3,660,553,945 
Therefore, in thirty-two States, with 
their vast territory, there is but 1.6 per 
cent. of the total savings bank deposits of 
the United States. This shows that ade- 


quate facilities are not being provided for 
many of our people to deposit their 
money: This need can be met most thor- 


oly and extensively by means of postal 
savings banks. There are 61,000 post 
offices in the United States, located in 
every section of the country where people 
are located; 40,000 of these offices al- 
ready do a money order business, and 
there can be no question of their ability 
to serve as postal savings depositories. 
Reports from postmasters show that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year $8,104,447 in 
money orders were purchased, payable to 
the buyers themselves, thus indicating 
that this sum was deposited with the post 
offices for savings purposes. It shows 
that there is a timid class which has only 
faith-in Government institutions, and that 
there are people who are so anxious to 
have a Government depository for their 
earnings that they are willing to pay the 
Government for keeping it. As a matter 
of fact, this sum purchased represents 
about $25,000 in fees paid to the United 
States Post Office. During the last cal- 
endar year about $100,000,000 were sent 
abroad thru the postal money order sys- 
tem, much of it going to postal savings 
banks, notwithstanding that the savings 
banks in the United States as a whole 
have a record of which the banking fra- 


ternity may well be proud. Many of the 
foreigners are ignorant of our language 
and institutions, and have no knowledge 
of the standing of our banks, and will not 
deposit in private banks here. , 

That they would deposit great sums in 
the aggregate with the postal savings 
bank is evidenced by the fact that they 
buy money orders payable to themselves, 
and also that they frequently call at post 
offices and ask the postmasters to take 
care of their money for them. That the 
postal savings bank institutions have 
proved successful is satisfactorily attested 
by the results attained in England and in 
other countries, as ‘the following table 
demonstrates : 


Year 

estab- Aver- 

lished. Depositors. Deposits. age. 

United Kingdom 1861 10,692,555 $766,474,125 $72.00 
188 1,967,998 104,762,446 53.00 

2,088,448 146,996,000 70.00 

230,216 62,158,450 270.00 

455771390 246,703,726 54.00 

577,554 27,006,459 47-00 

1,115,758 ~ 45,396,741 39.00 

Ital 4,689,669 233,735,421 50.00 
Net Seats 1,259,681 56,153,000 45.00 


ew 
254,331 


Wales 
New Zealand .. 276,066 
1,488,432 


38,702,715 152.00 
42,153,735 153.00 
99,649,925 67,00 
567,032 14,648,559 26.00 

6,658,758 33,713,037 5.06 

The statistics also show that in most of 
these countries the deposits have about 
doubled in the past eight or ten years. 
In Germany there is a system of munic- 
ipal savings banks which is controlled by 
the Government. 

The Republican platform commits the 
Republican party to the adoption of a 
postal savings banks law; the President, 
in messages to Congress, has urged its 
enactment, and Mr. Taft is strongly ad- 
vocating its adoption. Hearings were 
had at the last session by the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and, as a result, there is now -be- 
fore the Senate a bill which received the 
unanimous favorable report of the com- 
mittee. The Department has had assur- 
ances that more than a majority of the 
Senate will support the bill. General de- 
bate on it has been set for December 14th, 
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which will be continued until a final vote 
is had. Senator Carter, of Montana, is 
championing the measure. 

Whatever opposition there may be to 
the proposition by banking institutions is 
from a misunderstanding of its purposes 
or from purely selfish motives. Instead 
of injuring present financial institutions, 
as some would profess to believe it, it 
would be a great benefit and would act 
as a feedcr to existing savings banks. 
Any depositor who at present has deal- 
ings with a savings bank and is getting 
4 per cent. interest would not be likely to 
take his deposit away and thereby reduce 
his income one-half by placing it in the 
post office. 

The individual who opens an account 
with a national or State bank or a trust 
company has the advantage of a check 
book, enabling him to pay his bills in a 
convenient manner and to have his paper 
and that of his customers or clients dis- 
counted. None of these advantages ac- 
crues to a depositor in a postal savings 
bank. Again, when the depositors had 
accumulated money to the amount of two 
or three hundred dollars they would, in 
all probability, withdraw it and place it in 
a savings bank, where they could obtain 
much larger returns. Furthermore, in 
times of nervous fright, such as have ex- 
isted in the past, it would be a benefit to 
banking institutions (should the depos- 
itor place it with postal savings banks 
instead of withdrawing it for the purpose 
of putting it in hiding), as it would be 
deposited by the Government immediately 
with the local national bank, thus 
strengthening that institution and the 
community with new money. 

It it believed that eventually fully 
$500,000,000 now in hiding or otherwise 
withdrawn from circulation by the people 
would be brought to the postal savings 
banks, and that no other agency could 
restore this money to the chanenls of 
trade. Also, the money that is carried in 
the pocket of the boy and girl and others 
who now have no bank account and who 
“throw their money away” would be at- 
tracted to the postal savings bank. The 
post office is common ground, practically 
always open; thus the wage-earner or 
laborer returning home with his week’s 
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earnings finds the banks closed, but the 
saloon wide open. Certainly some of his 
money would reach the post office bank. 
Many people going to the post office to 
purchase stamps, to call for a general de- 
livery letter, to buy a money order, or to 
register a letter, would be reminded that 
there was a secure place of deposit for 
their spare dimes. 

By the terms of the bill, accounts may 
be opened by any person of the age of ten 
years or over, in his or her name, and by 
a married woman in her own name and 
free from any control or interference by 
her husband. No person shall have more 
than one postal savings account, except 
that a trustee, parent; guardian or other 
person may have an individual account 
and an account in a representative capac- 
ity for any other person. Each depositor 
will be given a passbook, in which his 
name and other memoranda for identifi- 
cation will be entered and entry of all de- 
posits will be made. One dollar or a 
larger amount in multiples of ten cents 
will be necessary to open an account, but 
deposits of ten cents or multiples thereof 
will be received after an account is 
opened. Upon receiving the deposit the 
postmaster is required to enter it in the 
passbook of the depositor and imme- 
diately to notify the Postmaster-General 
of the amount of the deposit and the 
name of the depositor. The Postmaster- 
General, upon receipt of such notice, is 
required to send an acknowledgment 
thereof to the depositor, which acknowl- 
edgment will conclusively show the mak- 
ing of such deposit and serve as a check 
on the postmaster. 

Not more than $200 can be deposited in 
any one month, and interest will be al- 
lowed at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
on an account not exceeding $500. A 
deposit may be allowed to accumulate up 
to $1,000. Thus it will be seen that the 
design is not to get large deposits, but to 
encourage saving. 

The system will be self-sustaining, as 
the money is to be redeposited in the 
national banks in the neighborhood of the 
post offices where it is first received, the 
banks to pay to the Post Office Depart- 
ment interest at the rate of 2% per cent. 
per annum. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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Co 
government of Oryol. He studied law and starved while he studied. His first story 
lished. In 1894, in January, I made an unsuccessful attempt to kill myself by 
story which was published and which attracted considerable attention. His first volume of 
His short stories were eagerly sought by the Russian reading public, and were even trans- 
reyev as the most interesting writer in Europe, both for his choice of subjects and for 
“Life of Man” and “The Seven Who Were Hanged.” This latter, one of his latest works, 
mitted daily in Russia. “The Story Which Will Never Be Finished,” Andreyev’s latest 


BY LEONID ANDREYEV 
was about a starving student. “I cried when I wrote it,” he said in his autobiography,” and 
shooting. As a result of this unsuccessful attempt I was forced by the authorities into 
short stories called forth a vehement attack upon the young author from Countess Sophie 
lated into other languages. Maxime Gorky, in a recent interview, said: “Can you mention 
his manner of writing.” Among Andreyev’s strongest and most striking works are “The 
which has created a sensation in Europe, is believed to have influenced Count Tolstoy to 
short story, has been translated especially for THz INDEPENDENT by Herman Bernstein; au- 


A Stor i i ever Be 
y Which Will N B 
[Leonid Andreyev, Rissia’s most popular writer today, was born in 1871, in the 
the editor, who returned the manuscript, laughed. That story of mine remained unpub- 
religious penitence, and I contracted heart trouble. .” In 1898-he wrote his first 
Tolstoy, wife of Count Leo Tolstoy. This served to make the young author’s name. 
in all European literature a more interesting writer than Leonid Andreyev? I regard And- 
Lie,” “Once Upon a Time,” “Red Laughter,” “The Life of Father Vassily,” ‘“To the Stars,” 
write “I Cannot Be Silent,” that powerful denunciation of the wholesale executions com- 
thor of “Contrite Hearts,” 


“In the Gates of Israel,” etc., who recently returned from 


Russia, where he visited Leonid Andreyev in his home in Finland.—Ep1rTor.] 


certainty of the day, I fell asleep, 


TH cestaiaty of with the painful un- 
dressed, on my bed. Suddenly my 


wife aroused me. In her hand a candle 
was flickering, which appeared to me in 
the middle of the night as bright as the 
sun. And behind the candle her chin, 
too, was trembling, and enormous, unfa- 
miliar dark eyes stared motionlessly. 

“Do you know,” she said, “do you 
know they are building barricades on our 
street ?” 

It was quiet. We looked straight into 
each other’s eyes, and I felt how my face 
was turning pale. Life vanished some- 
where and then returned again with a 
loud throbbing of the heart. It was quiet 
and the flame of the candle was quiver- 
ing, and it was small, dull, but sharp- 
pointed, like a crooked sword. 

“Are you afraid?” I asked. 

The pale chin trembled, but her eyes 
remained motionless and looked at me, 
without blinking, and only now I noticed 
what unfamiliar, what terrible eyes they 
were. For ten years I had looked into 
them and had known them better than 
my own eyes, and now there was some- 
thing new in them which I am unable to 


define. I would have called it pride, but 
there was something different in them, 
something new, entirely new. I took her 
hand; it was cold. She grasped my 
hand firmly and there was something 
new, something I had not known before, 
in her hand clasp. 

She had never before clasped my hand 
as she did this time. 

“How long?” I asked. 

“About an hour already. Your 
brother has gone away. He was appa- 
rently afraid that you would not let him 
go, so he went away quietly. But I saw 
yg 

It was true then; the time had arrived. 
I rose, and, for some reason, washed my- 
self for a long time, as was my wont in 
the morning before going to work, and 
my wife held the light. Then we put out 
the light and walked over to the window 
overlooking the street. It was spring; it 
was May, and the air that came in from 
the open window was such as we had 
never before felt in that old, large city. 
For several days the factories and. the 
roads had been idle; and the air, free 
from smoke, was filled with the fra- 
grance of the fields and the flowering 
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gardens, perhaps with that of the dew. 
I do not know what it is that smells so 
wonderfully on spring nights when I go 
out far beyond the outskirts of the city. 
Not a lantern, not a carriage, not a sin- 
gle sound of the city over the uncon- 
cerned stony surface; if you had closed 
your eyes vou would really have thought 
that you were in a village. There a dog 
was barking. I had never before heard 
a dog barking in the city, and I laughed 
for happiness. 

“Listen, a dog is barking.” 

My wife embraced me, and said: 

“It is there, on the corner.” 

We bent over the window-sill, and 
there, in the transparent, dark depth, we 
saw some movement—not people, but 
movement. Something was movin 
ahout like a shadow. Suddenly the 
knocks of a hatchet or a hammer re- 
sounded. They sounded so cheerful, so 
resonant, as in a forest, as on a river 
when you are mending a boat or build- 
ing a dam. And in the presentiment of 
cheerful, harmonious work, I firmly em- 
braced my wife, while she looked above 
the houses, above the roofs, looked at the 
voung crescent of the moon, which was 
already setting. The moon was so 
young, so queer, even as a young girl 
who is dreaming and is afraid to tell her 
dreams to anybody; and it was shining 
only for itself. 

“When will we have a full moon? 


You must not!” my 
wife interrupted. “You must not speak 
of that which will be. What for? /t is 
afraid of words. Come here.” 

It was dark in the room, and we were 
silent for a long time, without seeing 
each other, yet thinking of the same 
thing. And when I started to speak, it 
seemed to me that some one else was 
speaking ; I was not afraid, yet the voice 
of the other one was hoarse, as tho suf- 
focating for thirst. 

“How is it going to be?” 

“And—they ?” 

“You will be with them. 


“You must not! 


It will be 


enough for them to have a mother. I 
cannot remain.” 

“And I? Can I?” 

I know that she did not stir from her 
place, but I felt distinctly that she was 
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going away, that she was far—far. I 
began to feel so cold, I stretched out my 
hands—but she pushed them aside. 

“People have such a holiday once in a 
hundred years, and you want to deprive 
me of it. Why?” she said. 


“But they may kill you there. And 
our children will perish.” 
“Life will be merciful to me. But 





even if they should perish 
And this was said by her, my wife—a 


woman with whom I had lived for ten 


vears. But yesterday she had known 
nothing except our children, and had 
been filled with fear for them ; but yes- 
terday she had caught with terror the 
stern symptoms of the future. What had 
come over her? Yesterday—but I, too, 
forgot everything that was yesterday. 
“Do you want to go with me?” 
“Do not be angry”—she thought that 
I was afraid, angry—‘Don’t be angry. 
Tonight, when they began to knock here, 
and you were still sleeping, I suddenly 
understood that my husband, my chil- 
dren—all these were simply temporary 
; I love you, very much”—she 
found my hand and shook it with the 
same new, unfamiliar grasp—“but do 
you hear how they are knocking there? 
They are knocking, and something seems 
to be falling, some kind of walls seem to 
be falling—and it is so spacious, so wide, 
so free. It is night now, and yet it seems 
to me that the sun is shining. I am 
thirty years of age, and I am old already, 
and yet it seems to me that I am only 
seventeen, and that I love some one with 
my first love--a great, boundless love.” 
“What a night!” I said. “It is as if 
the city were no more. You are right, 
I have also forgotten how old I am.” 
“They are knocking, and it sounds to 
me like music, like singing of which I 
have always dreamed—all my life. And 
I did not know whom it was that I loved 
with such a boundless love, which made 


me feel like crying and laughing and 


singing. There is freedom—do not take 

my happiness away, let me die with those 

who are working there, who are calling 

the future so bravely, and who are rous- 

ing the dead past from its grave. 
“There is no such thing as time.” 
“What do you say?” 


“There is no such thing as time. Who 

















A STORY: WHICH WILL- NEVER BE FINISHED 


are you? I did not know you. Are you 
a human being?” 

She burst into such ringing laughter 
as tho she were really only seventeen 
years old. 

“T did not know you, either. Are you, 
too, a human being? How strange and 
how beautiful it is—a human being!” 

That which I am writing happened 
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And those who are sleeping now the 
sleep of this gray life and who die with- 
out awakening, will not believe me. 

“T must go,” said I. 

“Wait, I will give you something to 
eat. You haven’t eaten anything today. 
See how sensible I am: I shall go to- 
morrow. I shall give away the children 
and find you.” 

















LEONID ANDREYEV AND HIS WIFE. at 
Photographed by Herman Bernstein during his visit to Finland, 1908. 


long go, and those who are sleeping now 
in the sleep of gray life and who die 
without awakening—those will’ not be- 
lieve me: in those days there was no such 
a thing as time. -The sun was rising 
and setting, and the hand was moving 
around the dial—but time did not exist. 
And many other great and wonderful 
things happened in those days. 


“Comrade,” said I. 

“Yes, comrade.” 

In the open windows came the breath 
of the fields, and silence, and from time 
to time, the cheerful strokes of the ax, 
and I sat by the table and looked and 
listened, and everything was so myster- 
iously new that I felt like laughing. I 
looked at the walls and they seemed to 
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me to be transparent. As if embracing 
all eternity with one glance, I saw how 
all these walls had been built, I saw how 
they were being destroyed, and only I 
alone was always and always will be. 
Everything will pass, but I will remain. 
And everything seemed to me strange 
and comical—so unnatural—the table 
and the food upon it, and all outside of 
me. It all seemed to me transparent and 
light, existing only temporarily. 

“Why don’t you eat?” asked my wife. 

I smiled: 

“Bread—it is so strange.” 

She glanced at the bread, at the stale, 
dry crust of bread, and for some reason 
her face became sad. Still continuing to 
look at him, she silently adjusted. her 
apron with her hands and her head 
turned slightly, very slightly, in the 
direction where the children were sleep- 
ing. 

“Do you feel sorry for them?” I asked. 

She shook her head without removing 
her eyes from the bread. 

“No, but I was thinking of what hap- 
pened in our life-before.” 

How incomprehensible! As one who 
awakens from a long sleep, she surveyed 
the room with her eyes and all seemed to 
her so incomprehensible. Is this the 
place where they had lived? 

“You were my wife.” 

“And there are our children.” 

“Here, beyond the wall, your father 
died.” 

“Yes. He died. 
awakening.” 

The smallest child, frightened at some- 
thing in her sleep, began to cry. And this 
simple childish cry, apparently demand- 
ing something, sounded so_ strange 
amid these phantom walls, while there, 
below, people were building barricades. 

She cried and demanded—caresses, 


He died without 
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certain comical words and promises to 
soothe her. And she soon was soothed. 

“Well, go!” said the wife in a whisper. 

“T should like to kiss them.” 

“I am afraid you will wake them up.” 

“No, I will not.” 

It turned out that the oldest child was 
awake—he had heard and understood 
everything. He was but nine years old, 
but he understood everything—he met 
me with a deep, stern look. 

“Will you take your gun?” he asked, 
thoughtfully and earnestly. 

“T will.” 

“Tt is behind the stove.” : 

‘ “How do you know? Well, kiss me. 
Will you remember me?” 

He jumped up in his bed, in his short 
little shirt, hot from sleep, and firmly 
clasped my neck. His arms were burn- 
ing—they were so soft and delicate. I 
lifted his hair on the back of his head 
and kissed his little neck. 

“Will they kill you?” he. whispered 
right into my ear. 

“No, I will come back.” 

But why did he not cry? He had 
cried sometimes when I had simply left 
the house for a while: Is it possible that 
IT had reached him, too? Who knows? 
So many strange things happened during 
the great days. 

I looked at the walls, the bread, at the 
candle, at the flame which had kent flick- 
ering, and took my wife by the hand. 

“Well—till we meet again!” 

“Yes—till we meet again!” 

That was all. I went out. It was 
dark on the stairway and there was the 
odor. of ‘old filth. Surrounded on all 
sides with the stones and the darkness, 
groping down the stairs, I was seized 
with a tremendous, powerful and all-ab- 
sorbing feeling of the new, unknown and 
joyous something to which I was going. 





The American University and the 
College President 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNiIvERSITY. 


is a strong disposition to question 

the necessity and the usefulness of 
the president in American colleges and 
universities. It is claimed that this offi- 
cial as now existing is an anomaly in 
academic development. He is a monarch 
in what should be a democracy. While 
our universities are growing at an amaz- 
ing rate, in wealth, in influence, and in 
population, the position of the individual 
professor in the university is not improv- 
ing. In dignity and in freedom his con- 
dition compares very unfavorably with 
that of his colleagues in Germany or 
England. It is claimed that one prime 
cause of this evil condition is found in 
the exaggerated importance attached to 
the university president, who holds a 


J UST now, in academic circles, there 


monopoly of public attention on the one 
hand and of academic power on the 


other. If all authority of the president, 
and most of that of our boards of trus- 
tees were relegated to the university fa- 
culty, it is claimed that these evils would 
disappear. 

In this statement there is considerable 
truth. The university president is an 
anomaly. He represents a temporary 
stage in the development of the democ- 
racy of science, of the republic of letters. 
The university as such requires no lead- 
er. Its executive should be its servant, 
and as time goes on scientific eminence 
will more and more outbalance adminis- 
trative skill. The university president of 
the next century, should the title con- 
tinue, will stand in relations to the uni- 
versity faculty very different from those 
which now obtain. All this we may ad- 
mit, but in the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, as they now exist in America, the 
practical need of a continuous and firm- 
handed executive cannot be questioned. 
In my judgment the president ought not 
to stand alone in this responsibility; no 
appointment in the faculty and no single 
act of importance, as related to academic 
work, should be accomplished without 


the consent and approval of the academic 
faculty. The president should represent 
his colleagues in all forward movements. 
But the initiative should rest somewhere, 
and as things now are it should rest with 
the college president. I use the term 
“college president” advisedly, not “uni- 
versity president.” A university actually 
organized needs no central controlling 
authority, but a college takes its individ- 
uality, its color and its movement from 
some master spirit. To call our colleges 
universities does not make them such. 
To draw the line between “college” and 
“university,” terms which with us still 
mean the same thing, is now the most 
important matter in our higher educa- 
tion. 

The existing necessity for the college 
president in America rests on three main 
facts: 

Our American institutions are not uni- 
versities. 

Their professors are not university 
professors. 

It is no conceivable part of the work 
of a university to teach elementary gram- 
mar in any language, nor the fundament- 
al conceptions of mathematics, nor the 
beginnings of science. These belong in 
Germany to the gymnasium or high 
school. In America, they belong to the 
high school, or to its continuation, the 
college. Half the so-called university 
students of America are engaged in just 
such studies. The teacher or the drill- 
master is required for their discipline, 
not the university professor. They de- 
mand personal attention, not the freedom 
of research. If, for example, we were to 
add to any German university of two 
thousand students as many boys from the 
last two years of the gymnasium, the 
student body thus formed, if under com- 
mon control and administration, would 
not be a university student body. If to 
the two hundred professors as many 
more were added from the gymnasium 
staff, these teachers having an equal vote 
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in all - faculty councils, the resultant 
would not be a university faculty. The 
American university president is in the 
main a representative of the collegiate 
side of the institution.. He is a college 
president, in fact, as he is in popular 
language. The American assistant pro- 
fessor represents in a general way the 
instructor of the gymnasium. In the 
university a man should be a professor 
or nothing. The assistant professor be- 
longs to the college. As matters are he 
is everywhere subject to the double criti- 
cism. He is on the one hand reproached 
because he is too completely a teacher, 
without university ideals or ambitions; 
on the other hand he is reproached for 
neglecting his students in pursuit of his 
ambition for research. But in any case 
half our academic staff are in the nature 
of things shut out from Lehrfreiheit as 
half the students are not ready to attach 
any real meaning to Lehrfretheit. To let 
freshmen and sophomores choose their 
own studies does not make university 
students cf them. To subject them to 
the discipline identical with that which 
university students receive is in every re- 
gard whatever unjust to both. To en- 
trust university matters to a college 
faculty is to curtail university ideals. To 
entrust college matters to a university 
faculty may mean carelessness as to de- 
tail in the training of boys for manhood. 

It is claimed that inequality of salar- 
ies among college professors represents a 
great evil. For this evil the college pres- 
ident is held responsible. He claims the 
skill that fits salary to performance, to 
know that one man’s services are worth 
three hundred dollars per month, while 
those of another deserve no more than 
two hundred and ninety. But this func- 
tion is that of trying to do the best it can 
for the money. No American college has 
half the money it needs for the adequate 
prosecution of the work it tries to do. 
For this reason equality of salaries may 
be a greater evil than inequality. Waste 
may harm as much as stinginess. Equal- 
ity of salaries among college men has 
always tended to the elimination of the 
ablest professors. These are drawn to 


richer institutions where the average of 
financial support is higher. 

In such cases some one must decide 
what is the best way to use the money at 
hand. The question is rarely “What is 
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the ideal?” but “What is best under the 
circumstances?” To take-the initiative 
in such decisions is one of the least wel- 
come tasks of the American college pres- 
ident. Some one must take it.. The 
president is in a better position to do this 
than are the members of a financial 
board. The members of the faculty can- 
not deal with matters personal to them- 
selves and to each other; and the worst 
possible system is the one general in 
Europe, of determining the professor’s 
stipend by the fees his students pay. 

The salary of a college president is 
greater than that usually paid to profes- 
sors in the same institution; not that ex- 
ecutive work is more important than the 
work of a scholar, but that it involves 
more difficult, more costly and less pleas- 
ant duties, and under far greater risks. 
Only scholars of high degree are fitted 
for such work, for only scholars can un- 
derstand a scholar’s business. It is a rare 
man who can hold his place among schol- 
ars, with all the burdens of action, noble 
and petty, which fall on a college presi- 
dent. The fact that by taking an execu- 
tive position a scholar can help other 
men to do the work he has. abandoned, 
is frequently the chief motive which leads 
a scholar to accept this sort of promotion. 
Moreover, the expenses of living are 
doubled by executive responsibility, and 
the chances of failure, and possibly en- 
forced inactivity, are tenfold increased 
by the necessity of dealing with the mul- 
titude of varying interests now the work 
of the college president. 

In passing also we may note that it is 
easy to criticise the operations of the 
American university trustees. Some- 
times, thru ignorance or perversity or 
partisanship, these boards do very 
strange or very reprehensible things. On 
the whole, however, they have rendered 
most faithful and intelligent service, not 
usually in the line of university develop- 
ment, in which most of them are not ex- 
perts, but in the line of the intelligent 
control, investment and expenditure of 
endowment funds. This work is not 2 
function of a university faculty. In 
Europe it is usually the duty of some 
minister of state. It is nevertheless a 
work which must be done, if endowments 
are to persist, and it is best done by just 
such men as are chosen to the boards of 
our stronger institutions. 
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The formation of boards of control, 
made partly of professors, partly of 
alumni ,and in part of outside business 
men and men of leisure, as known in 
England and Australia, is in every way 
less satisfactory than is the American 
adjustment at its best. Such boards 
seldom handle investments to the best 
advantage, while they are likely to oc- 
cupy themselves to the more interesting 
labor of meddling with the individual af- 
fairs of the college faculty. 

In a university as finally organized, 
the professors are equal. Their position 
in science and in education is assured. 
They are chosen by their fellows on the 
strength of well-established reputations. 
It is not necessary to introduce on short 
notice a dozen new instructors to meet 
an incoming class of unusual size. Such 
assistants as there are-are personal help- 
ers of the professors, below whom there 
is a great gulf fixt, and administration is 
divisible among two score heads instead 
of being centered in one office. Each 
professor is the head of his own depart- 
ment of Anstalt, and quite independent 
in most.of his affairs. He is his own 
president, and the university is no more 
than the sum of all its parts. 

The American universities are not yet 
universities. They are destined to be- 
come such, but not until as a first step the 
first two years, the students and the 
teachers of the junior college are rele- 
gated to the high school, or the college. 
To abolish the president, or to cut off his 
salary, to change his powers materially, 
or to find some other type of man, would 
not affect the case materially, so long as 
teaching of boys is regarded as univer- 
sity business. This is college business. 
The college is a co-operating organism 
far more than the sum of all its parts. 
It has moral duties, more vital than its 
duties to research. So long as the insti- 
tution tries to carry this double function 
of college and university in the same 
buildings, with the same staff, the pres- 
ent difficulties must persist. In this same 
period we must bear the double criticism 
that our professors do not do their part 
in the advancement of science, and on 
the other hand that they talk too much of 
research and give too little attention to 
mental drill, and to the moral and social 
development of boys under their charge. 


Besides all this, all our universities or 
colleges are still in process of creation. 
Not one of them is an existing institu- 
tion. The president must furnish the ini- 
tiative, set the pace, mark the color of a 
growing institution. He must consider 
relative values, what expenditure of 
money will count for most in the long 
run, and the ways and means by which 
the necessary money can be obtained. 
The Duke of Wellington once observed 
that an army may be commanded by a 
very ordinary man, but “not by a debat- 
ing society.” “An institution is the 
elongated shadow of a man.” 

Taking any of our great State univer- 
sities as an illustration, can we believe 
that any one of these has reached its final 
status? Do we not feel sure that every 
one of these will have in another ten 
years double the resources, double the 
equipment, double the prestige it has 
now? Do we believe that in any case 
this change would be possible unless the 
university had the service of individual- 
ity in its executive relations?. The peo- 
ple pay for the university, and the 
people in America pay not because the 
maintenance of universities is a function 
of government, but from the feeling that 
the university is doing their work and 
that there is no better use to be made 
of their money. The universities on pri- 
vate foundation depend equally on public 
appreciation, and in equal degree they 
are forced to appeal to their own public. 

So long as no single institution of 
higher learning in America has its per- 
manent form, so long as its administra- 
tion is a struggle, not a function, so long 
as we all agree that each school must and 
should die if it cannot progress rapidly 
and toward some ideal, every college or 
university will recognize some leader, 
and this leader will have most of the 
functions of a college president. This 
fact will not justify all the things any 
college president may do, not even most 
of the things some individuals among 
them do. Still on the whole their opera- 
tions have been marked by wise patience 
and well considered action. We cannot 
do without them yet. No one will look 
forward more eagerly than they to the 
time when they and their kind will be 
found unnecessary in the higher educa- 
tion of America. 

Paro Atto, Cat. 





HENRY AUGUSTUS GARFIELD 


Mr. GarFIELp, the son of James A. Garfield, the twentieth President of the United States, 
was installed as president of Williams College on October 7th. He was born at Hiram, 
Portage County, Ohio, on October 11th, 1863. After graduating at the college of which he is 
now president in 1885, he studied law at the Columbia Law School, Oxford, England, and 
Inns of Court, London. He was a member of the law firm of Garfield, Garfield & Howe in 
Cleveland from 1888 to 1903, when he was called to Princeton University as professor of 
politics, where he remained until his election to his present office of president of his alma 
mater. Dr. Garfield was president of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 1898-99, and has 
been very active in municipal affairs, economics and in civil service reform. Our readers will 
perhaps recall an article from his pen publisht in our columns entitled “The Remodeling of 
the Consular Service.” 
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The Rightfulness of Happiness 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutTHor or “Tuincs as Tuwey Are,” Etc. 


HE longing to be happy is universal, 
but the puritanic or Calvinistic in- 


fluence makes most of us either 
distrust happiness or despair of it. When 
a little girl was asked, “What is sin?” 
she said, “Anything that I like to do.” 
Thus we have been taught that “these 
things have I spoken unto you that your 
joy may be full,” can refer only to some 
other world, and that here it is even not 
quite right to be happy. 

When we say we have any happiness 
we knock on wood (probably a relic of 
the Druid worship of the oak) to ward 
off the jealousy of the gods; when some 
one says he is happy we think it an ob- 
jectionable assumption of superiority or 
vain imaginings. In our hearts we dis- 
trust the statement; we have known so 
little happiness. Yet we know that to 
say that the divine law of Nature, if we 
obey it, would not or could not give us 
happiness, is to charge God with folly or 
to impute unto the Almighty lack of 
understanding. We hesitate to do this, 
so force ourselves to accept conditions, 
fearing to investigate. 

Happiness is natural; it is the will of 
Nature; pain is a sign of something 
wrong, and when it appears we should 
begin at the beginning, to find where the 
trouble is. If we have a toothache we 
go to the dentist, that he may find the 
diseased part and remove it. What 
should we think of him if he said: 
“Toothache is the common lot of man, 
discipline sent by God. You must wait 
for Heaven before you can be rid of it”? 
We should say: “I know that the ache is 
sent by Nature, in kindness, to warn me 
of something wrong which it is your 
business as a physician to find and re- 
move, and then to show me what kind of 
care is necessary to avoid its return.” 

If, when people come to us with their 
difficulties, we cannot show them how to 
be happy, there must be something 
wrong with us—unless, indeed, as many 
do, they wish to hug their misery be- 
cause they need it. 

When we are not entirely and continu- 


ously happy, we should examine our- 
selves to find what we or our fellows 
(for we are of one flesh) are doing that 
is wrong. The body: The kind of food; 
do we chew it enough; do we eat when 


‘we are not hungry or eat too much; do 


we take those things that affect the 
nerves, coffee, tobacco; what are our 
habits of body exercise? and so on.. The 
mind: Do we read too much, or take in 
much sensation that does not result in 
action; are we “engaged in gainful occu- 
pation,” that is to say, in something we 
like to do? and so on. The “soul”: Do we 
dislike any one, or want to run the 
world ourselves; have we set our affec- 
tions on things rather than on heaven, 
the heaven of the spirit within us? 

But how can one be happy while so 
many, like the Russian exiles, are suffer- 
ing frightfully? If we had no pain ex- 
cept on account of others’ woes there are 
few who would be unhappy; and even 
those few would find that to relieve the 
woes of others would assuage their own. 

Some one will say: “My affections are 
set on some person; it is that which wor- 
ries me.” To satisfy ourselves with any 
love less than the love of God, the Uni- 
versal Love, is to invite pain and to in- 
sure disappointment. That is the com- 
monest of troubles, and being in the in- 
nermost part of our nature, affects all 
the rest. 

“Ts it wrong, then, to love those who 
are closest to us?” We are always con- 
fusing ourselves with those words, 
“right” and “wrong.” “He that loveth, 
knoweth God.” Does that mean, loveth 
his wife or his children only, or does it 
mean, He who is Love? The question 
answers itself; it means, he who loves in 
the broadest and most inclusive sense, 
as God loves, as Jesus loved, the prosti- 
tute and the coward and the thief; tho, 
maybe, even He had not learned to love 
the Pharisee; or, more likely, the Phar- 
isee was the only one who, tho he was 
really poor and miserable and in need 6f 
all things, thought himself rich, and so 
refused to accept love, the pearl of 
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great price, and turned to rend the hand 
that offered it. 

My brother, there is no other message 
given to us than this—to learn and to 
proclaim that the simple, open secret of 
happiness is to know in our bodies and 
minds and souls that nothing is worth 
doing but loving. 

Hear now a parable and try it on the 
children (for parables that the children 
do not understand are no good). 


Love Is or Gop. 


This is what happened to me, Pietri 
Pietro, as I sat alone in the chapel; and 
this is the reason I no longer stay within 
my cell: 

A great light shone upon me and the 
Angel of the Lord came from the altar 
and mounted the pulpit stairs, and 
preached to me of God—to me alone; 
and I listened very carefully to what he 
said, and as sometimes I painfully 
scratch with my nails a text upon my 
cell’s hard walls, so, painfully, I wrote 
the message on my heart. 

But mostly I looked at him, my Angel 
of the Lord, and because I have great 
skill with the brush, I made a picture of 
him, wonderful, strange, with the mes- 
sage in his eyes; so that those who saw 
it wished to look at it all day long be- 
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cause of the love that was written in the 
angel face, “for we needs must love the 
highest when we see it.” 

And all thought I would put the pic- 
ture in the chapel, but I am weak and 
old and cannot often go to prayers, to 
see the Face. So I kept it for myself. 
Because I wished always to see that 
Face I put it in my cell. Night and day 
I looked upon the Face. For in the Face 
I saw the eyes of God and felt Him near. 
Such joy! Such pleasure! Such happi- 
ness—happiness? Nay, alas! I saw it 
always, yet it did not make me happy. 

But. as I sat in the chapel yesterday 
there came a little child and asked me 
why I hid the picture in my cell. So I 
told the child, and then he asked me 
what was the message that the angel 
brought. And, because I thought he 
could understand plain things alone, I 
told the child that the message was only 
Love, Love, Love! He danced for joy 
and said, “What is it that you see in the 
Face?” I answered, without thinking, 
“Only Love.” But when I had spoken, 
I knew that I had answered right, for 
you remember it is written, “He that lov- 
eth knoweth God, for God is Love.” 

And so I put the portrait on the chapel 
wall. 

Now I see Love in every face. 

New York City. 


Meteorological Researches in the 
Higher Atmosphere 


BY THE PRINCE OF MONACO 


[The author of this article has devoted much money and labor to oceanographic 
studies. At Monaco he has created a most valuable museum which illustrates the whole 
vast subject, and a year of two ago he endowed a school of oceanography at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The following article is based, with the Prince’s permission and the 
help of one of his aids, on two addresses, one delivered in Edinburg and the other in Paris. 


—Enprror.] 


ETEOROLOGY is a science 
which is much less advanced 
than many others. This is due 

to two principal causes. In the first 


place, it is only quite recently that it has 
been the object of experimental research ; 
afid, in the second place, the field of this 
research has been the latitudes of Europe 
and North America, in the so-called tem- 


perate zone, where the conditions are 
those of transition from the simple con- 
ditions obtaining at the Equator to the 
equally simple, but opposite, conditions 
obtaining at the Poles. The meteorology 
of Northern Europe, the most compli- 
cated and difficult problem in the science, 
has been attacked first, and the reason 
of this is obvious, because it was there 
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that the means of attack were first fur- 
nished. 

Meteorological observatories, at first, 
were confined to the centers of pop- 
ulation, but further progress soon made 
clear the necessity of extending the re- 
searches into unpeopled and higher 
strata, with the result that observatories 
were installed on the tops of many moun- 
tains. In the last few years, the improve- 
ments effected in the manufacture of 
steel have made it possible to fly kites at 
great hights, carrying self-registering in- 
struments and held by a wire, as light as 
it is strong. Now, the india-rubber in- 
dustry renders it possible to send to alti- 
tudes hitherto inaccessible by any other 
means balloons also carrying self-regis- 
tering meteorological instruments. 

The first experimenters who used kites 
were Americans. Guided by Edy in 
1891 and by Rotch in 1894, their instru- 
ments attained a hight of about 13,000 
feet. Shortly afterward the French 
Hermite and Bezancon, in 1892, launched 
the first ballens-sonde (captive balloon) : 
a much more independent class of in- 
struments which very soon attained hights 
above the land up to 65,620 feet. Quite 
recently the scientific spirit of the Ger- 
mans, supported by the liberality of the 
Emperor William, has created at Linden- 
berg, in Prussia, a magnificent establish- 
ment where meteorological researches ii 
the higher regions of the atmosphere are 
pursued regularly with both systems. 
These researches are necessarily restrict- 
ed to the air over the land. There re- 
mained the atmosphere over the ocean, 
a much greater region, and its explora- 
tion appeared to be of paramount import- 
ance. It was Professor Hergesell, of 
Strasburg, in the year 1904, who first 
interested me in the subject, and I de- 
cided at once to attack it. 

In the spring of the same year I was 
able, after making some alterations in 
the sounding machine of my ship, the 
“Princesse Alice,” to use it for sending 
kites to a hight of 15,000 feet in the 
northern region of the trade winds be- 
tween Portugal and the Canary Islands. 

In order that the kite which carries 
the recording instruments—a combina- 
tion of barometer, thermometer and hy- 
grometer, weighing 600 grams, shall as- 
cend to any great hight it is necessary 


to attach to the line or wire a series of 
kites at intervals varying from 1,500 to 
5,000 feet. Each of these, by adding its 
effort to that of the one which precedes 
it, contributes to the ascensional force of 
the system at the moment when the 
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weight of the wire in the air would stop 
further upward movement. By succes- 
sive relays it is possible to send a kite 
with instruments to a very great hight, 
provided that no layers of calm are met 
with, or if they exist, that the speed of 
the ship is such that the kite can be 
towed at a minimum speed of 15% miles 
per hour. 

Owing to the difficulties attending the 
dispatch of kites on board ship, and the 
complications which arise from the fact 
that the upper currents travel in direc- 
tions which generally vary irregularly 
from one level to another, a hight of 20,- 
000 or 22,000 feet is the greatest that can 
be reached. In a recent experiment at 
Lindenberg, in which the kite reached a 
hight of 19,500 feet, it was necessary to 
use 55,000 feet of cable, and the final 
strain on the wire was 187 pounds, 
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The launching of a kite from a ship 
is always a delicate operation, and one 
which demands experience on account of 
the vortices found in the aerial wake of 
the ship: of which those visible in the 
aqueous wake are the image. Often 
when the apparatus has reached a hight 
where it appears to be out of danger it 
may be caught by one of these risky vor- 
tices and precipitated into the sea. In 
stormy weather such a catastrophe may 
occur even after the kite has risen to a 
hight of several hundred meters. 

When the kites have reached the great- 
est altitude permitted by the circum- 
stances, the paying out of the wire is 
stopt, and, either by increasing the speed 
of the ship, or by heaving in the wire as 
quickly as possible, a little final augmen- 
tation of hight is obtained. © 

A kite operation, at a hight of 3,000 
or 4,000 meters, lasts almost the whole 
day, and the ship, which must at times 
steam full speed in order to enable the 
kites to pass thru zones of light wind or 
of calm, may easily cover a distance of 
50 or 60 miles during the operation. 

I have made use of these instruments 
in the investigation of the counter-trade 
of the northern hemisphere and with the 
following results: The kites sent to a 
hight. of 15,000 feet ‘have not furnished 
any indication which permitted Profes- 
sor Hergesell to recognize the existence 
of the counter-trades in the regions ex- 
plored, altho their existence has often 
been reported by observers. As to the 
observation of Humboldt of a southwest 
wind at the summit of the Peak of Tene- 
rife, it is to be explained in another man- 
ner. This wind is due to a purely local 
cause; but it would not occur to any one 
to pretend that the counter-trade does 
not exist. The masses of air drawn into 
the tropical regions by the trade winds 
of both hemispheres must regain the re- 
gions abandoned by them, but the path 
which they follow is still unexplored. 

After a season’s work with kites in the 
Atlantic, I resolved to apply to the 
meteorological research of the atmo- 
sphere at great altitudes above the ocean, 
the system of ballons-sonde which had 
already been giving excellent results on 
the continents. Two very light india- 
rubber balloons were inflated, one to a 
slightly greater extent than the other, 
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with hydrogen, of which a supply was 
carried in steel cylinders. The less in- 
flated balloon carried the registering in- 
strument, enclosed in a small basket, an 
instrument analogous to that used with 
the kites, but more complete, as well as 
a float suspended at the end of a line 50 
meters long. The more inflated balloon 
was connected with the other by a line 
also 50 meters in length. Its function 
was, first, to facilitate the ascent by ren- 
dering the necessary assistance to the 
other balloon and, afterward, to facili- 
tate its descent with the registering in- 
strument by quitting it at the altitude de- 
termined beforehand by the degree of in- 
flation given, on which depends the hight 
at which the balloon burst. The first 
balloon, now become a simple parachute, 
brought the instrument back toward the 
sea, above which it remained floating so 
soon as the float at the end of the stray 
line touched the surface of the water. 
In this way, the basket containing the 
instrument was kept clear of the waves, 
and the balloon remained visible at a dis- 
tance of 8 to 1o miles. During the as- 
cent it was necessary to make observa- 
tions as often as possible with the sextant 
and the compass so as to fix the altitude 
and azimuth of the balloons at different 
instants with a view to establishing the 
route followed thru the air, and thus to 
obtain the elements for arriving at a 
knowledge of the strength and direction 
of the aerial currents in the different 
layers traversed. It must be under- 
stood that the ship was following the 
system at full speed, in order not to lose 
sight of it, a result which was obtained, 
thanks not only to the excellent prismatic 
glasses used, but also to the keenness of 
sight of some of the observers. An oper- 
ation of this kind was possible only in 
very clear weather, because the disap- 
pearance of the balloons behind a cloud 
would have made very doubtful the dis- 
covery of the place where they fell. 

But this method presented various 
grave difficulties; first, the recovery of 
the balloon if it had been sent to a great 
hight, and second, the exact fixation of 
the point where the ascent of the balloon 
would be stopt by the bursting of the 
subsidiary balloon. In fact, any fault in 
the india rubber of which the balloon was 
made might advance or retard the time of 
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explosion. We have been able to remedy 
these difficulties. The subsidiary balloon 
is now detached from the system alto- 
gether at the desired hight by the action 
of the electric current furnished by a 
small dry cell on a spring, which takes 
effect the moment the pen of the record- 
ing barometer touches a conductor set for 
the desired altitude. 

But the ballons-sonde are not the only 
apparatus which we have employed, along 
with kites, for investigating the phenom- 
ena of which the high atmosphere is the 
seat. In certain circumstances, for in- 


We have also launched pilot balloons, 
which sever all connection with those who 
dispatch them. They rise to prodigious 
hights and disappear for ever. They 
carry no instruments, but they furnish 
valuable information regarding the direc- 
tion and the violence of the aerial cur- 
rents in the highest regions of the atmos- 
phere. The following is the manner of 
their employment: 

The weather being clear and otherwise 
favorable, three observers—forming a 
triple alliance—land on the shore of a 
continent or of an island. They take with 

















THE PRINCE OF MONACO’S PALACE AT MONTE CARLO. 


stance, when the sky is covered with 
clouds, or if the vicinity of inhospitable 
land makes it unlikely that balloons 
would be recovered, we have used captive 
balloons, sent to moderate hights. A 
ballon-sonde was fixt to the end of the 
very light wire of the kites, and when it 
had reached the greatest elevation which 
its ascensional force, diminished by ‘the 
weight of the wire, permitted, a second 
balloon was allowed to slip up along the 
wire, which, when it arrived near the first, 
gave the system a fresh charge of ascen- 
sional force and permitted it to rise 
higher. In this way we sent a group of 
three or four balloons. 


them a small balloon inflated to a diameter 
of not more than one meter, and a theodo- 
lite, the telescope of which is especially 
powerful. 

The theodolite permits the observer to 
follow the balloon without losing sight of 
it, while his two assistants read and note, 
every half minute, the angles furnished. 

Our best results have been realized 
with pilot balloons. These instruments, 
which are small enough to be embraced 
by the arms of a man, have been followed 
with a special theodolite to the extraor- 
dinary altitude of 97,700 feet, or, at the 
very least, ta an altitude of 82,000 feet. 
Further, the one which attained this hight 
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was, at the moment of its disappearance, 
at a distance of 49% miles from the ob- 
servers. So remarkable a result is ex- 
plained by the transparence of the atmos- 
phere in th Arctic regions, a transparence 
which, under other circumstances, per- 
mitted us to follow distinctly, on the snow 
of a glacier, at a distance of 24 miles, the 
movements of a party of four persons 
whom IJ had sent on a mission of explora- 
tion in the interior of Spitzbergen. 

The information furnished by the pilot 
balloons, which carry no instrument be- 
cause they are sacrificed, concerns ques- 
tions of capital importance for meteor- 
ology; the direction and the velocity of 
the upper currents. Our pilot balloons 


have taught us that there exists in the 
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Arctic regions, in the neighborhood of 
the 8oth parallel, at a hight of about 
44,000 feet, certain winds of 132 miles 
per hour, a force for which we have no 
equivalent at the surface of the globe. 
Their direction was S. 68° W. 

If the principal states of the world 
were willing to diminish a little the ex- 
pense of international quarrels by submit- 
ting them to the judgment of-a tribunal 
less costly than that of war, and if they 
preserved more of their resources for the 
veritable interests of humanity, it would 
be possible, with powerful means, very 
soon: to ascertain the laws of meteorol- 
ogy, the key of which seems to be found 
in the higher atmospheric regions. 


Tue Parace, Monaco. 


The Woman and the Master 


BY HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


Tue Master paused a space with eyes uplifted, 
And then the crashing keys, 
Under his fingers, broke into a tumult 


Of sudden harmonies. 


Shading her eyes, a woman mused and pon- 
dered 
Beside the driftwood blaze; 
While, in the music’s wake, her memory jour- 
neyed 
How many ways and days! 


Again she seemed to see in fairer heavens, 
White with diviner fre, 

A young moon, hoary as the bleachéd samite, 
Herself in gold attire. 


And the wide sea, made weird with dusky 
moonlight, 
Broke into stormy snow; 
While up the deep-vined wall’s romantic 
blackness 
Rose pleadingly and low: 


“O queen, whose hair is colored like wild 
honey, 
And lips like moon-shot wine, 
Lean down, lean down, athwart the odorous 
darkness 
And lay thy heart on mine!” 


But hark, the music grows more dim and 
eerie; 
It seems to float along 
A star-white shallop with a Dream for pilot 
Thru shadowy coves of song. 


And now she sees within a cloistered chamber, 
All faint with bridal spray, 
A young girl sleep, while ever thru the dark- 
ness, 
Draws on her marriage day. 


And now in dreams she wanders with her 
lover 
Past many a silent fold, 
With hand in hand, once more grown little 
children, 
Chastened of God, and old. 


But as the music dies to depths profounder, 
With Voices heard from far, 

She sees the vision of her love re-risen 
In some untraveled star! 
OaKkLanp. FLa. 

















A Little Holiday Drive 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


ALDEN on Hudson is the center 
M of the earth—to me. There are 
other places claiming this dis- 
tinction, but an article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT must be brief and we shall 
therefore drop a consideration of Rome, 
Paris, Boston and other hubs in order 
to start our pair of Morgan horses, har- 
nessed to a light road wagon, heading 
from the foot of the Catskills on the 
Hudson River, bound for Long Island 
Sound by way of West Point and the 
Croton watershed. It is October, and 
we travel from Malden along the river 
thru Saugerties, fifteen miles, over the 
newly opened State road to Kingston, 
once the capital of the State and now 
chiefly known as producing periodical 
scares of typhoid and smallpox owing to 
politics in the health department and sew- 
age in the aqueduct. This State road I 
found little better than an ordinary one, 
with two heavy ruts resulting from heavy 
teaming and local neglect. 

In parenthesis, whilst touching on 
State roads, let me note another State 
road opened only four years ago from 
Saugerties ten miles to the Catskills at 
Woodstock. This road also I traveled 
this month and found it as bad as a 
neglected highway of Spain—heavy ruts, 
heavy dust, stones loosely scattered about 
to the danger of horses, and the fencing 
already tumbling to pieces at the sides 
of embankments. 

Patches of State road I passed over at 
various points of my 350-mile drive, and 
the lack of strategy was obvious—that 
is to say, there were bits here and there, 
but apparently no general plan of con- 
necting important centers, or of main- 
taining the roadways in passable shape. 


Much has been done and praise is due to 
the engineers, but we can never hope for 
permanently good roads anywhere until 
the State road is treated like the railway, 
with permanent employees watching sec- 
tions of it from day to day, and making 
the needed repairs immediately, rather 
than, as at present, waiting until the road 
has fallen into a scandalous condition. 
From Kingston to Newburg the road 
offers beautiful glimpses of the Hudson 
and is thruout fairly well maintained, 
here and there patches of macadam. 

At the Newburg ferry were two gor- 
geously drest policemen whom I watched 
while they in turn watched two partially 
drunk citizens who were in their turn 
watching over a comrade who was hope- 
lessly intoxicated, and who fell to the 
ground and was then hoisted on to his 
wobbly legs to again sink into alcoholic 
helplessness. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath morning, 
and the trio were evidently from a neigh- 
boring saloon which had been trans- 
gressing the law regarding sale of liquor 
on the Sabbath. 

The waiting passengers appeared to be 
accustomed to the two policemen and 
their ways of enforcing the law, and on 
my inquiring, was told that the police- 
men, no less than the saloonkeeper, had 
“political pulls,” and therefore there 
would be no arrests. 

When the ferry to Fishkill came in, 
the ferryman attempted to stop the 
drunken party from boarding the boat, 
but the two handsomely drest policemen 
interfered and helped the drunks to get 
beyond the limits of their jurisdiction. 

The ferryman exposcd himself to dis-. 
missal for taking a helpless drunk as 
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passenger; he was exposing himself to 
a clubbing if he irritated the policemen ; 
the club was close at hand, the dismiss- 
ing officer further off. And thus we 
reached the northern slopes of the high- 
lands and skirted them thru Fishkill vil- 
lage, eight miles east of the river, and so 
on over beautiful country roads until 
high noon, when, horses being hungry, 
and no town or livery offering, we halted 
at a little crossroads called Shenandoah. 
Not a soul appeared to live here, but on 
shouting loudly a gentle old lady opened 
a door and informed me that everybody 
was in church and so soon as service was 
over Deacon Smith would let me have 
some feed for my nags, and another 
neighbor would probably let me have 
some milk for Colon and Panama, my 
two greyhounds. 

Out streamed the little congregation 
from the crossroads meeting house, and 
now we learned true hospitality, Deacon 
Smith opening his grain store and let- 
ting me have a feed for my cattle, and, 
moreover, the freedom of his stable as 
shelter from the storm approaching from 
the southeast. Then another neighbor 
not only offered milk to the dogs, but 
invited me in to the family dinner, where 
he and his wife and six children made a 
happy group ’round a well-laden table. 
So I munched my sandwich in good 
company, whilst they went on with their 
meal, and we discussed the crops, and 
the tariff, and the high rates of trans- 
portation, and other burdens which farm- 
ers alone fully appreciate. 

From’ noon on it rained steadily; the 
roads grew heavy, sticky. It was dark 
when I reached Croton Falls after pass- 
ing many patches of water which are 
part of the supply for New York. My 
objective was the home of an illustrious 
fellowcraftsman at Bedford—a man of 
truth, and yet successful. I mean Ste- 
phen Bonsal. 

The darkness grew more so. I had to 
steer by the telegraph poles and the over- 
head arching of the trees; finally even 
these failed me, owing to dark becoming 
black. 

At length I saw a lantern; hailed it; 
a female voice answered. I asked where 
I was; she informed me I was far out of 
my way; also that the nearest livery was 
some miles back; she lived near there. 
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Then in desperation I said I would fol-. 
low her lantern, for I had none nor could 
her little ‘far-away 


I see anything but 
light. 

Then she said something unintelligible 
in a frightened voice, her light was ex- 
tinguished, my dripping self was obvi- 
ously taken to be a bandit, and on we 
squdged in the mud away from this 
scared and stony-hearted woman. On 
and on we plodded. The horses did 
nobly, for have I not said that they are 
of the Morgan breed—of Middlebury, in 
Vermont —the ideal American horse. 
They plodded nobly, with fifty-five miles 
of up and down hill behind us since 
morning. The greyhounds whined piti- 
fully in the sleety rain. Our pace could 
not have been more than two miles an 
hour, for there was now nothing to 
guide me save the consciousness of being 
in the ditch now on one side and then 
on the other. 

Finally, another light, again far away, 
for of wayfarers there were none that 
sad Sabbath night. 

We all stopped automatically and I 
hailed the hopeful sign. A gruff voice 
returned my greeting, and with that my 
two horses burst forward and pulled me 
into black vacancy, stopping only when 
their two noses were flattened up against 
the doors of a huge barn. 

As I discovered next morning, they 
had turned straight from the road thru 
an entrance in a stone wall and uner- 
ringly taken the nearest way to their 
adopted home. 

At the barn door the gruff voice in- 
formed me that there was no room. 
“Then,” said I, “you will pass a bad 
night, for I shall sleep here where my 
horses have landed me, and my ghost 
will torment you all night long!” At 
which Colon and Panama whined still 
more, the horses pushed their noses at 
the barn door, and the burly farmer con- 
sulted with two burly sons whilst the 
water trickled down the inside of my 
collar and into my boots. 

To cut this tale in two, that night my 
horses slept happily in the barn of good 
Farmer Dickinson, who pushed out two 
of his own beasts in order that those of 
the stranger might have their places. He 
took me to his house, his grown-up 
daughter turned out and gave me her 
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room. The head of the house (I mean 
Mrs. Dickinson) treated me as a long- 
lost son returned from a voyage—and, 
in short, when it came to parting time 
next morning, it was a parting of those 
who hope to meet again. 

The Dickinson family are of the old 
landed aristocracy, whose ancestors have 
farmed these acres for more than two 
centuries. They are now being driven 
out by the new aristocracy of Wall 
Street, who buy ancestral crests from the 
proceeds of yesterday’s deal in copper 
and steel. The newcomers look down 
upon the original settlers, and nod to 
them on the road as to such as may be 
useful in the way of day labor, but not 
to be thought of as social assets! 

And thus is social evolution paving 
the way for political revolution! This 
episode with the good Dickinson family 
is but typical of what you, dear reader, 
may meet with if you push out fearlessly 
on the broad highway of this country in 
seatch of fresh air and health. You will 
find immense variety, but need never 
lack for wholesome and elevating society 
among those who outwardly lay no claim 
to fame from the “social register.” 

This same experience was mine in 
some of the most unpromising districts 
of South Africa when I went in search 
of information regarding the social and 
political life of the Boers. I have found 
it true in many parts of Europe, notably 
in remote sections of Spain, and there- 
fore to intending students of a country 
let me whisper—go alone, and throw 
yourself trustingly upon the people of 
the soil. 

Now, then, once more on the way. 
And this reminds me that for the most 
part my way carried me_among people 
who spoke only Italian. Every country 
place appeared to be an Italian colony; 
every railway line appeared to be strung 
with Italian track-workers. When I 
sought to ask my way in English I was 
stared at as tho I had been in Piedmont 
or Sicily. What is to be the next genera- 
tion? 

Take a circle of fifty miles ’round 
New York and within it I find today 
more of Italian than any other labor, 
and whilst much of it returns to Italy 
and buys a little estate or shop, the ma- 
jority remains and sweetens our national 
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life by the sunny admixture of a popu- 
lation that has not yet forgotten how to 
sing and to dance and to play harmless 
games without spitting tobacco juice, 
without getting drunk and without the 
smashing of heads. 

Westchester County is now almost all 
a park, and in parks the driving is 
monotonous, so let’s cross the Hudson 
from Tarrytown to Nyack and drive up 
the west side thru Haverstraw and 
‘round by Stony Point, that grand old 
fortress of the Revolution, one of the 
notable battles decided by cold steel. 

Need I repeat that not a foot of the 
whole journey down or up is devoid of 
scenic or historic interest, altho of it all 
maybe the most romantic is that stretch 
along under the Donderbergs, from 
Stony Point to West Point, passing Iona 
Island (where the navy has a powder 
depot), past the dilapidated revolution- 
ary ramparts of Fort Montgomery and 
Fort Clinton, at the mouth of the Popelo 
Kill. 

Before this little tale sees the light th 
State road will probably be in fit condi- 
tion for motors, for it lacks only a short 
mile or two to give an excellent driveway 
between New York and the military 
academy. It is like the so-called cornice 
road which runs from Nice along the 
sea to Genoa, chiseled picturesquely 
from the side of the rocky mountains 
and winding along by waters offering 
every variety of outlook. 

But the American road has~more of 
beauty than that of Europe, for on this 
road we have the mountains on the other 
side of the river—Anthony’s Nose above 
Peekskill, the beautiful sweep up the 
Hudson with Sugar Loaf in the middle 
ground, and the majestic mountains 
above Cold Spring closing the picture at 
the north. 

Let us stop for a chat whilst wallow- 
ing thru the section under construction 
beneath Doodletown, where an interest- 
ing engineer—and what engineer can but 
be such—is in charge of an Italian army 
blasting rock and dragging material to 
the new roadbed. 

He tells me that yesterday two deer 
came down the mountain side and tried 
to swim across the river, but were killed 
—wild deer within forty miles of the 
Central Park! 
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Bear, too, there are in these mountains, 
also wild cat, twin cousin to the tiger. 

This is the neighborhood selected for 
the new State prison—and a worse selec- 
tion can hardly be imagined, unless it be 
the purpose of our lawmakers to cause 
needless expense to the taxpayer. 

This is a magnificent national park, 
from Stony Point all. the way to West 
Point, and from the river all the way 
back to the Ramapo. It is a country 
about ten miles in each direction, watered 
by charming little streams tumbling over 
granite boulders. The land is worth 
next to nothing for agricultural pur- 
poses, else it would not be still the home 
of beasts who shun human habitation. 

It is readily accessible by steamers in 
summer for excursionists, and eminently 
a splendid health resort for parties de- 
siring to camp out during the summer 
holidays and restoring their city-sapped 
vitality among these rugged mountains. 

West Point needs a vast park of this 
kind, over which the cadets might make 
summer maneuvers and acquire practice 
in field exercises for which the “Point” 
itself is somewhat cramped. 

We cannot linger at West Point; it is 
too sad to those who like myself grew 
up within the shade of those old aca- 
demic buildings and have learned to 
venerate every stone about the place. 

The contractor now reigns supreme; 
it is a scene of derricks and monstrous 
piles of brick and stone. The noble old 
building where the “hops” used to be 
held and where cadets learned their first 
lesson in flirtation ’round the ice-water 
tank—all this has vanished, and now 
there goes up a horrid mass, shutting out 
air and sunlight, a street running be- 
tween tall buildings. The section rooms 
will be so noisy that the professors will 
have to teach by aid of the megaphone. 
The poor little parade ground will look 
like the back yard of a city complex, 
and the cadets will soon have a campus 
suggestive more of Columbia University 
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than the breezy point where Benny 
Havens blossomed into sainthood. 

The man responsible for the present 
desecration of West Point deserves to be 
linked in Hades with that other who cut 
down the college fence at Yale. But 
this article deals only with natural 
beauty, so let’s climb the mountain again, 
skirting old Fort Putnam, now happily 
restored, and push on over the prospec- 
tive national park, up the Eagle Valley, 
to the Ramapo, and so to Tuxedo—all 
the way lovely and rugged scenery, 
tumbling streams, charming mountain 
lakes ; just the place for lovers of Nature 
who can afford neither the time nor the 
money for luxuriating at Saranac. 

The road is rough, to be sure—very 
rough for the man of motor—and the 
two or three houses along this trail speak 
nothing but Italian! But what of that? 
The slower the better in such a paradise. 

From Tuxedo is an admirable road 
up to Newburg, and thus we have com- 
pleted our circuit and once more reach 
Malden on Hudson, the horses fresh as 
the day they left their barn, the grey- 
hounds in even fitter form, and the driver 
with renewed health and richer experi- 
ence. 

My little sermon is now done, and I 
hope it will encourage others to attempt 
similar trips. 

Never be in a hurry and always trust 
the farmers. The smaller hotels are 
pretty sure to be unfit for civilized folk 
—bad food badly cooked and still more 
badly served. 

Better chance it at any fair-looking 
farmhouse than at the average tavern, 
which you can discover in the dark from 
its odor of bad whiskey and stale spit- 
toons. 

Of course, there are exceptions, and 
again, therefore, I say, travel slowly ; talk 
with the sideway folks as you move 
along, and from them you will learn 
many useful things. 


MAaLpen on Hunson. 

















Canada’s Labor Disputes Act 


BY W. R. GIVENS 


[The Labor Disputes Act of Canada is attracting a great deal of attention from econo- 


mists and students of politics. 


President Eliot has said it is one of the most promising Acts 


for the settlement of the labor question ever passed by a legislature.—EprTor.] 


the so-called Labor Disputes Act 

has been in force in Canada—it was 
assented to by Parliament on March 22d, 
1907—it has accomplished so much and 
in so effective and 


i thé comparatively few months that 


straightened out under the happy super- 
vision of the board appointed under the 
Act, with Prof. Adam Shortt, of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, as chair- 
man—a position that, tho the Act pro- 

vides for no per- 





peaceful a manner 
that it is perhaps 
not to be wondered 
that a representa- 
tive from the 
United States, 
commissioned  di- 
rectly by President 
Roosevelt, has re- 
cently been in Can- 
ada following 
closely the work- 
ings of the Act 


with a view, appar- 


ently, of patterning 
an American Act 
after it, in so far, 
that is, as in the 
United States it 
will be _ possible 
legally to follow 
the Canadian Act. 
That the measure 
is a very excellent 
one, enforcing an 
arbitration that is 
nevertheless not 





manent chairman, 
seems nevertheless 
to have fallen to 
him more or less 
permanently by rea- 
son of. his great 
force and ability. 
All his life Profes- 
sor Shortt has been 
a student in the 
field of labor and 
economics, so that 
now, without 
doubt, he is one of 
the foremost au- 
thorities in Canada 
on these matters, 
while to his knowl- 
edge is added a 
judicial tempera- 
ment that makes 
him an eminently 
fitting person to 
preside over the 
deliberations and 
investigations of 
the Board of Con- 








compulsory and, 
pending a final set- 
tlement, preventing 
either a strike or a 
lockout, is borne 
out by the numer- 
ous cases already 
happily settled under it and by the 
appeals for settlement now pending 
or pressing. A short time ago 
a serious strike on the Grand Trunk 
Railway was averted by a resort to 
the provisions of the Act, and only 
quite recently serious threatened labor 
entanglements involving marine ship- 
ping, at that time opening up, were 
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PROFESSOR ADAM SHORTT, 

Of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, who, as 
chairman of the Conciliation Boards appointed un- 
der the Labor Disputes Act in Canada, has helped 
settle many important labor controversies and avert 
serious labor troubles. Professor Shortt is regarded 
as the foremost authority in Canada on labor and 


ciliation provided 
by the Canadian 
Act. 
Considering 
what the Act -has 
accomplished in 
the one short year 
of its existence—not one but many 
disputes having been happily _ set- 
tled — its simplicity is really remark- 
able. All told, it contains only seven- 
tv clauses, and of these more than 
half are explanatory or, so to speak, 
non-enacting. The strength of the Act, 
moreover, lies not alone in what may be 
done under it but in what may not be 
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done. Under it certain threatened dis- 
putes may be settled; under it, as well, 
certain threatened strikes or lockouts 
may not be carried into effect. More: 
the measure not only enacts but it ac- 
complishes. It has not been put on the 
statute books merely to be there; it has 
been put on to be observed and enforced, 
and observed and enforced it certainly 
has been. 

As has been said, it not only enforces 
but it prevents. That is to say, it not 
alone affords a means for the settlement 
of disputes but, pending that settlement, 
it prevents absolutely any possibility of 
strikes or lockouts, as witness these 
enacting clauses: 


56. It shall be unlawful for any employer 
to declare or cause a lockout, or for any em- 
ployee to go,on strike, on account of any dis- 
pute, prior to or during a reference of such 
dispute to a board of conciliation and investi- 
gation under the provisions of this act, or 
prior to or during a reference under the pro- 
visions concerning railway disputes in the 
Conciliation and Labor Act. Provided, that 
nothing in this Act shall prohibit the suspen- 
sion or discontinuance of any indusfry or of 
the working of any person therein for any 
cause not constituting lockout or strike. 

57. Employers and employees shall give at 
least thirty days’ notice of an intended change 
affecting conditions of employment with re- 
spect to wages or hours; and in every case 
where a dispute has been referred to a board, 
until the dispute has been finally dealt with by 
the board, neither of the parties nor the em- 
ployees affected shall alter the conditions of 
employment with respect to wages or hours, 
or on account of the dispute do or be con- 
cerned in doing, directly or indirectly, any- 
thing in the nature of a lockout or strike, or 
a suspension or discontinuance of employmeut 
or work, but the relationship of employer and 
employee shall continue uninterrupted by the 
dispute, or anything arising out of the dispute ; 
but if, in the opinion of the board, either party 
uses this or any other provision of this Act 
for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a giv- 
en condition of affairs thru delay, and the 
board so reports to the Minister, such party 
shall be guilty of an offense and liable to the 
same penalties as are imposed for a violation 
of the next preceding section. 

58. Any employer declaring or causing a 
lockout contrary to the provisions of this Act 
shall be a liable to a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars for each day or part of a day that such 
lockout exists. — 

59. Any employee who s on strike con- 
tr: to the provisions of this Act shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than ten dollars nor 
more than fifty dollars for each day or part 
of a day that such employee is on strike. 

60. Any person who incites, encour or 
aids in any manner any employer to declare 
or continue a lockout, or any employee to go 
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or continue on strike contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act, shall be guilty of an offense 
and liable to a fine of not less than fifty dol- 
lars or more than one thousand dollars. 

To begin now at the beginning it may 
be said that the Act—the costs of all pro- 
ceedings under it are borne by the Gov- 
ernment, thereby relieving the disputants 
of a charge that might be deemed by 
them unnecessary or excessive—applies 
to all disputes involving ten or more per- 
sons owning, operating or employed 
upon any mining property, agency of 
transportation or communication or pub- 
lic service utility, including railroads, 
steamships, telegraphs or telephone lines, 
gas, electric light, water or power works. 
The issues that may be determined are 
wages, hours, sex, employment of chil- 
dren, dismissal of or refusal to employ 
any particular person or persons or class 
of persons ; preference to certain classes, 
materials used or supplied, established 
customs or usages, and the interpretation 
of any agreement or clause thereof. 
When any matters of this kind in these 
lines of business are under dispute such 
dispute may be referred under the provi- 
sions of the Act, application for such ref- 
erence being made to the Minister of 
Labor, who within fifteen days after the 
date of such application shall establish a 
Conciliation Board as provided for. This 
board consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Minister, but of the three 
members one “shall” (not “may,” be it 
observed, but “shall”) be appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
one on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees who are parties to the dispute, 
and the third on the recommendation of 
the members so chosen, this last named 
to be the chairman. When no recom- 
mendations are made or the two first 
named cannot agree on a third the Min- 
ister names the men, and thus it is that 
Professor Shortt has come to be practi- 
cally a permanent chairman, tho, as has 
been set forth, no regular permanent 
chairman is provided for by the Act and 
any third person may in fact be chosen. 
The chairman receives $20 a day and 
expenses for each full day’s sitting, and 
$10 for half a day, while the other mem- 
bers receive each $15 and expenses for a 
full day and $7 for half a day—clearly 


are held 
¢ purpose 


not an ‘extravagant allowance. 


The board appointed, sitti 
as soon as possible, and for 
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of the inquiry, the board, in respect to 
its power to summon witnesses, compel 
testimony, enforce the production of 
books, documents, etc., has all the power 
vested in any court of record in civil 
cases; while if the dispute be one involv- 
ing a railroad company any witness sum- 
moned by the board is entitled to free 
transportation over any railroad on his 
way to and from the meeting of the 
board. Incidentally it may be said in 
this connection that before the board be- 
gins its work the members must take an 
oath not only to do their work well and 
conscientiously but “except in the dis- 
charge of their duties” they must not 
“disclose to any person any of the evi- 
dence or other matter brought before the 
board.” Of course, once a decision is 
reached it is made public, but before this 
is done the parties to the dispute must 
sign a memorandum of agreement as 
drawn up by the board. If a settlement 
is not arrived at the board is to draw up 
recommendations and submit them to the 
Minister, but it is a noteworthy fact that 
up to date a settlement has been effected 
in each case that has been considered. 
To help it in arriving at the best settle- 
ment the board, while it has all the 
powers of a court of record, nevertheless 
“may accept, admit and call for such evi- 
dence as in equity and good conscience 
it thinks fit, whether strictly legal evi- 
dence or not,” while, of course, it may 
make whatever inspection it may think fit 
of any premises, property, etc. etc., and 
any one who undertakes to prevent or in- 
terfere in such inspection is liable to a fine 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. Ex- 
perts also may be employed by the board, 
and each party, at the discretion of the 
board, may be represented by three or 
less than three persons as counsel. It is 
also provided that no Provincial or Do- 
minion Court “shall have power or juris- 
diction to recognize or enforce or to re- 
ceive in evidence any report of a board, 
or any testimony or proceedings before 
a board, as against any person or for any 
purpose, except in the case of the prose- 
eution of such person for perjury.” 
These, then, are the salient provisions 
of this Canadian Act that has worked so 
well and that seems to safeguard all con- 
cerned. While, considering the present 
temper of the American people, it is 
hardly possible that all the provisions of 
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the Act would be acceptable in the 


- United States, nevertheless there is little 


doubt that when President Roosevelt’s 
commissioner returns from his trip of in- 
vestigation in Canada his recommenda- 
tions for any Labor Disputes Settlement 
Act that may be adopted in the United 
States will follow the lines as laid down 
in the Canadian Act, which is regarded 
by economists as a model one. It re- 
mains to be seen-how serious a stumbling 
block the limitations of the constitution- 
al powers of Congress will be in this con- 
nection as compared with the powers of 
the Canadian Parliament. Certainly, if 
the people of the United States want an 
effective law to settle labor disputes and 
avoid strikes and lockouts, they cannot 
do much better than pattern after this 
Canadian measure that has been found 
to work so simply, so expeditiously and 
so smoothly. 

In ‘conclusion, it is only necessary to 
set out in some detail what actually has 
been done under the Act. A return, 
which was handed down to Parliament 
up to February 15th of the present year, 
shows the results very clearly. From 
March 22d, 1907, to February 15th, 
1908, the work done under the Act shows 
as follows: 


Concerning Concerning transpor- 
mines and tation and com- 
smelters. munication. 

Metalli- 

Coal ferous Rail- Ship- Street 

mines. mines. ways. ping. Rys. 


3 8 2 I 
8 


Strikes averted or 

ended 13 3 
Strikes not avert- 

ed or ended... I ° 


14 3 

There was settled also a dispute that 
threatened at one time to tie up a great 
part of the coal mining industry of Nova 
Scotia. Between 7,000 and 10,000 men 
of the Dominion Coal Company were 
directly affected, the matters in dispute 
covering a very broad range, from wages - 
and hours down to the rates to be paid 
for different kinds of work in different 
mines, for working pillar coal, for run- 
ning machines, and for the employment 
of mechanics and boys. Every worker 
stuck to his post while the board was 
considering the matter, not a man walk- 
ing out. The upshot of it was that in 
two weeks’ time an agreement was ami- 
cably reached—an agreement so satis- 
factory to both sides that Professor 
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Shortt, the chairman, has today in his 
possession letters from the laborers, let- 
ters from the mine owners, and letters 
from the Government, thanking him for 
the excellent and satisfactory work done. 
Indeed, the laborers even past a formal 
resolution of thanks to the board, and 
everybody was happy. 

In the railway field the success of the 
Act has been pronounced. For instance, 
a year ago September, all lines of the 
Canadian Pacific were affected by a 
threatened strike of railroad telegraphers. 
In exactly thirteen days, according to the 
memorandum, the “differences were ad- 
justed and an agreement concluded be- 
fore the board, dating from October 1, a 
strike being thereby averted.” Similarly, 
a strike of the railroad telegraphers of 
the Grand Trunk Railway was averted, 
while in respect to a disagreement be- 
tween the Intercolonial Railway of Can- 
ada and freight handlers in its employ, 
in Halifax, N. S., there is this memo- 
randum: 

“On June 29th employees went on strike, 
and when informed that the provisions of the 
Act applied, both parties agreed to refer the 
differences under the Act, and employees re- 
turned to work. On the request of the parties, 
proceedings were subsequently adopted under 
the Conciliation and Labor Act, and a settle- 
ment effected, the terms of which were made 
oo to the company’s employees at St. 
John, N. B., as well as at Halifax, N. S., and 


further cessation of work was thereby 


averted.” 
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In respect to the dispute not coming 
under the Act, but referred to the board 
nevertheless—one between the -Montreal 
Cotton Company afd its 2,200 employees 
—there is this memorandum: 


“The employees went on strike on August 
13, and the good offices of the Department 
were requested with a view of effecting a set- 
tlement. Mr. F. A. Acland, Secretary of the 
Department, and Mr. V. DuBreuil, Fair Wages 
Officer, visited the scene of the dispute and 
explained the provisions of the Act to the par- 
ties with special reference to the sections en- 
abling a dispute in any industry other than 
that of a mine or public utility to be referred 
by mutual agreement between the disputing 
parties to a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation. As a result of the explanations and 
efforts at conciliation on the part of the offi- 
cers of the department, an application for a 
board was forwarded to the minister, the em- 
ployees in the meantime returning to work on 
August 26. The board was duly established, 
with the result that the differences were ad- 
justed, and an agreement concluded before the 
board, dating from September 17, 1907, to be 
effective until May 4, 1908, and thereafter until 
either side was given a written notice of can- 
cellation of the same. A feature of the agree- 
ment was the establishment of a permanent 
Committee of Conciliation. to which it was 
agreed that all subsequent disputes should be 
referred.” 


And thus it has been from the begin- 
ning to the end—conciliation and a satis- 
factory settlement. 

If Canada might offer any advice to 
the United States on the labor situation, 
it would undoubtedly be, “Read our law 
and go then and do likewise.” 


Kincston, ONTARIO. 


Apples 
BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Deftly did the mother tree 

Gather all things for her need; 
On her life, most lovingly, 

Did the fair, pink blossoms feed. 


APPLES russet, apples red, 
Flesh of sweetest, firmest white, 
Hang from boughs above my head, 
All a harvest of delight. 


Prisoned rain and prisoned sun, 
Treasures of the healthy earth, 

Kisses of the wind were won, 
Ere an apple had its birth. 


Then they withered, but at last, 
When the air is crisp and tart, 

And the summer fires have past 
Into golden autumn’s heart, 


Ruddy, in the loaded trees, 
We may find the summer’s wealth; 
Ay, and stored with nature’s ease, 
For the coming winter, health! 


Granston, Ix. 





Loan Slaves and Their Emancipation 
BY LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


{Mr. Theiss is a newspaper man who has made a first hand study of the “loan sharks” 


and their iniquitous practices. 
Ep1rTor.] 


NTO the office of District-Attorney 
Jerome there came one day a grief- 
bowed, broken-hearted old man. 

For twenty-five years he had lived hap- 
pily with the wife of his choice. Then 
came disaster. His gray-haired sweet- 
heart lay near to death, and, neglecting 
all else, the aged lover gave himself up 
to nursing his dear one back to health. 
Naturally his business suffered. In an 
evil hour he sought relief by borrowing 
from a usurer. And now, unable to pay 
the exorbitant interest demanded, he was 
about to lose thru foreclosure of a chat- 
tel mortgage his printing plant—the one 
thing that stood between himself and the 
poorhouse. Fear of the future, and the 
certainty that the knowledge of the fore- 
closure would kill his wife, had driven 


the helpless old man into a frenzy of 


‘despair. When he found relief at the 
hands of the District Attorney his grati- 
tude was touching. 

Pitiful as was his case, it was, never- 
theless, an ordinary occurrence; for the 
old printer is but one of thousands, who, 
forced by pressing necessity, have 
sought relief in a usurer’s loan, and 
found themselves only the more deeply 
enmeshed. Despite the crusades waged 
against them, the loan sharks of America 
have continued to thrive, and the system 
of usury has steadily become more re- 
morseless. 

The rates of interest charged by the 
usurers range from 50 to 400 per cent. 
per annum. The aged printer already 
mentioned paid $7.50 a month interest on 
each $100 of his loan—exactly 90 per 
cent. Another case on record in the 
courts of New York is that of a man 
who paid $125 interest for five months’ 
use of $225, or 133 per cent. a year. At 
the rate of 150 per cent. a year two other 
men borrowed jointly $200, to pay for 
an operation on the bride of one of the 
borrowers—an operation necessary to 
save her life. Yet before they could se- 


His solution of the evil deserves serious attention— 


cure the loan, they had to sign promis- 
sory notes for $300, payable in four 
months, and give chattel mortgages on 
$1,500 worth of personal property. 

It is upon the very poor, however, that 
the burden of the loan shark falls heavi- 
est. The sums these people are able to 
borrow are small, and the rates of inter- 
est increase as the size of the loan dimin- 
ishes. Twenty-five dollars is an ordinary 
loan. For this the usurer compels the 
return of $33 at the end of one or two 
months. In the latter case the borrower 
is paying 197 per cent. interest a year. 
In the former 384 per cent. And small 
loans constitute the bulk of the usury 
business. 

Recently a New York clerk got into 
financial straits and was lured into bor- 
rowing $25 from a usurer. His need 
was so imperative that he agreed to pay 
$14 a month interest— an annual rate of 
672 per cent. At the end of the month 
he was not able to pay back the loan. 
The usurers began to hound him. He 
extended the loan another month and 
agreed to pay $14 more interest. By the 
most rigid economy and self-denial he 
got free. But for two months’ use of 
$25 he paid the usurer $28 interest. 

What ‘this man escaped, many who 
borrow from loan sharks are unable to 
avoid. The poor live so close to the 
danger line that the slightest necessity 
for unusual expenditure puts them hope- 
lessly in debt. Many who take out these 
$25 loans earn only $40 or $50 a month, 
and some even less. To save $33 in one 
month, or even in two months, out of 
such small sums is obviously impossible. 
When the day of reckoning comes, the 
borrower is unable to pay his indebted- 
ness. So he pays the interest and lets 
the principal stand. At the end of the 
second month the borrower is just where 
he was at the end of the first. Once 
more the interest is paid and the loan re- 
newed. Again and again this happens 
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until the borrower loses hope of ever 
being free from debt and becomes a loan 
slave. 

Incredible tho it may seem, these 
wretched people continue to pay tribute 
to the usurers month after month and 
year after year. And at every new 
emergency requiring money they sink 
deeper into the loan shark’s toils. Re- 
cently a woman came into a New York 
police court hysterical with fear. Her 
furniture was about to be seized. For 
six months she had toiled early and late 
to save it. Worn out at last, she had de- 
faulted in the payment of her interest, 
and now her furniture was to go—be- 
cause she owed the paltry sum of $25, 
altho she had paid back $48 in interest. 

Among the papers in the District At- 
torney’s Office are the records’ of two po- 
licemen. The first one paid $7 interest 


every two months on a $100 loan. At 
the end of five years the usurers pushed 
him so hard for the principal—wishing 
to put their money out at a higher rate 
of interest—that he sought relief thru 
the public prosecutor. 


The second po- 
liceman paid $12 interest a month for 
three years on a similar loan. Then he 
died. He had paid $432 interest, but 
still owed the $100. Immediately the 
usurer came to seize the widow’s furni- 
ture; and her few possessions were saved 
to her only thru payment by friends of 
her husband’s of the usurer’s demands. 

Even more pitiful is the case of a 
telegrapher, the father of twelve chil- 
dren. With an income of only $18 a 
week, it was necessary, whenever there 
came a demand for unusual expenditure, 
for him to resort to the loan sharks. He 
could save nothing from his salary to re- 
pay these loans. So he borrowed from 
Peter to pay Paul. But every new loan 
put him more hopelessly in debt. His 
furniture was mortgaged, his salary as- 
signed, and a default in payment meant 
loss of both his chattels and his employ- 
ment. Obviously it was necessary for 
him to do extra work. As his financial 
burdens increased, so did his hours of 
labor. For months now he has been 
working nearly eighteen hours a day. 
Yet his family profits little by his extra 
efforts. Almost half of his earnings goes 
to the loan sharks—as interest. The 
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principal of his indebtedness he can by 
no human probability ever repay. He is 
sold for life. 

What is true of these men is true of 
hundreds of thousands of others in the 
United States today: To be sure, not 
every one who falls into a usurer’s hands 
is deserving of pity. Some borrow 
money to spend it foolishly. Usually 
these are wayward young men. Men of 
family are really the pillars of usury. 
Necessity drives them to the Shylocks. 
So small are the wages of the average 
worker that the slightest call for extraor- 
dinary expenditure often necessitates the 
borrowing of money. Thus legions of 
the unfortunate, before they see how they 
are to meet the obligations they contract, 
bind themselves with the usurer’s chains. 

That is because they do not realize-that 
their agreements are chains. The entire 
business of usury is conducted in a cun- 
ning, sugar-coated manner that com- 
pletely deceives the uninitiated. The 
borrower sees only the velvet side of the 
usurer’s claw. He does not realize what 
rending claws are beneath the velvet. 
The usurer’s advertisements are typical 
of his whole manner of business. Here 
is a typical sample: 





LOANS QUICKLY MADE. 


Money brought to your home. 

Our rates lower than others. 

We defy all comnetition. 

Every man in New York getting a salary 
call at our office and get all the money you 
want on your plain note. A written guaran- 
tee will be given not to enforce payment 
through your firm. 


We Must Get Our Money Out. 


Hence, every one come and get it. 
Easy payments—lowest rates. Kindly call. 


SOUND CREDIT CO. 











In similar vein are couched the adver- 
tisements of the others. They sound at- 
tractive, do they not? 

“But how,” you will naturally ask, “is 
it possible for men thus to be held in 
slavery when the entire system of usury 
is illegal?” The answer is simple: Thru 
the bondage of fear. 

From the borrower the usurer always 
requires a complete personal history, a 
promissory note and a salary assign- 
ment, and frequently a chattel mortgage 
and the signing of what is called a “mis- 
appropriation of trust funds” clause. 
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What a galling chain these various links 
compose the borrower little dreams until 
he is unable to meet his obligations. 

Unwittingly employers are often the 
usurer’s strongest ally. When an em- 
ployer forbids transactions with loan 
sharks under penalty of loss of employ- 
ment, the usurer has only to threaten to 
file a salary assignment with a default- 
ing debtor’s employer to bring the bor- 
rower to terms. Rather than permit his 
dealings with the usurer to be known, 
the borrower will submit to the utmost 
limit of self-sacrifice and deprivation. 
Thus unconsciously employers often 
place in a usurer’s hands a club that is 
used with terrible effect. 

How dreadful may be the fate of one 
who cannot meet his obligations is shown 
by what befell a Philadelphia clerk last 
February. To furnish a flat at the time 
of his marriage he borrowed $75, agree- 
ing to pay back $125. For a time things 
went well.- Then came a baby. The 
wife remained sick. The clerk could not 
keep up his payments. The usurer, al- 
tho he had already received $113, seized 
the borrower’s furniture and filed his 
salary assignment. The clerk was dis- 
charged. Worn out, penniless, burdened 
with a sick wife and child, the unfortu- 
nate man sought employment—and no 
man in the city of Philadelphia would 
hire him because he had borrowed money 
from a usurer. In utter despair this 
frail clerk dug ditches, hoping thereby to 
feed his dear ones. Of course he fell 
sick, and had not kind-hearted people 
learned of his plight and assisted him, he 
might have died and his family starved 
to death. 

Wher. the employer stands by his men 
the usurer resorts to the chattel mortgage 
to force payment. That usually covers 
all the borrower’s possessions. No man 
is willing to sacrifice his all to avoid pay- 
ing a small debt, and so the money is 
forthcoming. Were it not, the borrow- 
er’s family would be reduced to a condi- 
tion of abject misery. 

No less terrifying is the “misappro- 
priation of trust funds” clause—an 
agreement whereby the borrower agrees 
to handle his own salary merely as an 
agent of the usurer. Tho no court of 
justice would uphold the usurer, the 
ignorant borrower who has defaulted is 
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made to believe that he can be imprison- 
ed unless he pays. 

Should all these methods fail the 
usurer hounds the borrower into pay- 
ment, sending to his home loud-mouthed 
harpies to discredit him among his rela- 
tives and neighbors, and cut off his credit 
with the local tradesmen. 

Flight is useless. All over the land 
the loan sharks have their agents to spy 
out defaulting debtors, and lawyers to 
frighten them into payment. I know a 
telegrapher who was driven out of Chi- 
cago by the usurers, and who for months 
has been living in New York the furtive 
life of a fugitive, fearful lest he be dis- 
covered and again persecuted. His life 
is a hell on earth. 

To evade the law the usurer resorts 
to many expedients. He avoids unfa- 
vorable notoriety by subsidizing the 
newspapers with advertisements. He 
makes it difficult to produce proof 
against him by never parting with in- 
criminating documents. His papers are 
so made out, also, as to make it appear 
that the borrower received nearly as 
much money as he pays back. Thus a 
complaining borrower has only his own 
word to prove his statement as to ex- 
cessive interest, whereas the usurer has 
his doctored receipts to disprove such 
statement. When usury was forbidden 
in Missouri, the loan sharks ceased lend- 
ing money, and thenceforth bought sal- 
aries. In New York State they had the 
usury law changed so as to make salary 
assignments legal security for usurious 
loans. 

It is not on account of laws, or lack 
of laws, however, that the loan shark has 
continued to exist and grow more pros- 
perous. It is because he has supplied 
a need. Continually we are raising our 
standard of living without an adequate 
increase in wages. In consequence the 
poor have been unable to get away from 
the danger line. Sooner or later the day 
of need comes to most of them, and the 
loan shark is the only man who wel- 
comes a needy borrower. So long as 
economic conditions remain as they are 
the poor will continue to need periodic 
loans. The only way to put the loan 
shark out of business is to compete with 
him and underbid him. 

Already many movements are on foot 
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to accomplish this end. In New York 
we have the Provident Loan Society, 
started with a gift of $100,000. It lends 
money at the rate of I per cent. a month, 
and cuts that rate in half for prompt re- 
payment. Last year it made 286,000 
loans. The Hebrew Free Loan Associa- 
tion is a similar organization. It lends 
money to any Hebrew who can get good 
endorsement. Then there are the St. 
Bartholomew’s Loan Bureau of New 
York, the Collateral Loan Company and 
the Workingman’s Loan Association of 
Boston, and similar organizations in 
other cities. Their object is not only to 
help the poor over slippery places, but 
also to teach them thrift and economy. 

Better yet, as showing an active inter- 
est in one’s employees, is the system of 
lending money that a New York depart- 
ment store has instituted. Small sums 
are advanced to employees without inter- 
est, the money advanced being deducted 
from the borrowers’ pay envelopes in ten 
weekly deductions. Slight as is this as- 
sistance, it is just the help that is need- 
ed—and it is assistance without price. 
Many employers now help their em- 
ployees in this way. 

Best of all is the movement toward 
self-help in the form of mutual loan as- 
sociations that is spreading everywhere 
among the poor. A typical organization 
of this kind can be found in a New York 
newspaper office. Each member of the 
staff may carry three shares of stock. 
For each he pays $1 a week. From the 
sum so collected he may at any time 
borrow an amount equal to his equity, 
and non-members may borrow upon en- 
dorsement of a member. A slight week- 
ly charge is made for these loans. At 
the end of the year the money in the 
treasury is divided among the stockhold- 
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ers. Each share is then worth about $75. 
Thus the borrowers have made money by 
lending themselves money. Organiza- 
tions somewhat similar to this are 
springing up all over the country, bring- 
ing timely relief without an accompany- 
ing penalty. When they come the usurer 
goes. 

To establish such a charity as the Prov- 
ident Loan Society is within the power 
of few people. But it is within the 
power of many people to help others by 
establishing, or helping them to estab- 
lish, loan associations of their own. Ev- 
ery employer has employees who at times 
are prest to make both ends meet. A 
very little assistance will tide them over 
their difficulties. The average amount 
of the 286,000 loans of the Provident 
Loan Society in 1907 was $37. Wher- 
ever the idea of a mutual loan associa- 
tion is suggested employees take to it 
readily. Workingmen are fully compe- 
tent to run their own societies, and even 
to organize them. But in many cases 


_they have not thought of the possibility 


of such societies. So long has the work- 
ingman lived as an individual that the 
possibilities of combination percolate but 
slowly thru his brain. Recently he has 
learned to organize to secure better 
wages. In future he will organize to 
furnish himself at low rates the assist- 
ance he now secures from usurers at 
high rates. When that day comes the 
usurer will vanish from the land. In 
accomplishing this happy end the work- 
ingman will increase his self-respect and 
manliness. At the same time he will be- 
come a better and more efficient em- 
ployee. Thus the employer who assists 
toward the accomplishment of this end 
will not only help his employees, but will 
at the same time benefit himself. 
New York City. 
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The Anti-Trust Crusade in Texas 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


Autuor oF “Tue Rep Licut,” “THe Crime or Crepurity,” “Tur Romance or STEEL,” ETC. 


lative experiment station of the 
United States has unquestion- 
Other States, notably 


|) “tative the past year the legis- 


ably been Texas. 


Oklahoma, have attracted attention by 
the manufacture of new laws; but the 
Texans, who are more serious and deter- 
mined than any other of our forty-six 


American tribes, have not only enacted a 
brand-new set of laws, but they have 
done something vastly more difficult— 
they have enforced them. 

At the present time the Texas branch 
of the Standard Oil Company has not 
only been fined $1,623,900, but it has 
been delivered bag and baggage into the 
hands of a Federal receiver. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company has been 
fined $35,000, not because of any op- 
pressive practices, but merely for the 
formal offense of being a “combination 
in restraint of trade.” The money has 
been collected, and the Harvester Com- 
pany is now an exile from the State. 

Also for the crime of being combina- 
tions, the express companies have paid 
fines amounting to $40,000, the Cassidy 
Southwestern Commission Company has 
paid $7,500, and the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guarantee Company, $12,000. 
Twenty-three of the largest life insur- 
ance companies have voluntarily shaken 
the sand of Texas from their feet, be- 
cause of a law which required them to 
invest three-fourths of their Texas earn- 
ings in Texas. And a suit is now in full 


swing to break in pieces the flour millers’ 
union, which has more than a hundred 
members. 

In Texas the railways are wholly 
under the control of a State commission, 
a condition which exists nowhere else in 
the United States. This commission is 
not at all a mere inquisitorial or advisory 
body. It issues its decrees—six thousand 
of them in 1907—and compels the rail- 
roads to obey. It fixes rates on all man- 
ner of freight, from squabs to auto- 
mobiles. It decides where a new depot 
shall be built, how much it shall cost, and 
what the style of architecture shall be. 
It compels the five or six different rail- 
way systems to compete, and prevents 
them from issuing any new securities 
without its official consent. 

This harsh supervision has so cowed 
the railroad kings that they lack the cour- 
age to make any open resistance. Their 
dividends in 1906 amounted to less than 
$40 per mile of road—$472,000. The 
total earnings averaged less than 5 per 
cent. Yet one of the Harriman railroads 
meekly testifies, in one of its latest fold- 
ers, that Texas has “equitable laws, rig- 
idly enforced.” 

Taking the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
as a starting point, Texas has developed 
a code of unparalleled severity against 
combinations. It defines a “trust” as “a 
combination of capital, skill or acts by 
two or more persons, firms, corporations 
or associations of persons, or either two 
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or more of them, for either, any or all 
of the following purposes 

1. To create, or which may tend to create, 
restrictions in trade or commerce, or aids to 
commerce, or in the preparation of any prod- 
uct for market or transportation, or to create 
restrictions in the free pursuit of any business. 

2. To fix, maintain, increase or reduce the 
price of merchandise, produce or commodities, 
etc. 


3. To prevent or lessen competition, etc. 

4. To fix any figure whereby the price of an 
article, etc., shall be in any manner affected, 
controlled or established. 

5. To fix or limit the output of an article. 

6. To abstain from engaging in or continuin 
business, or from the purchase or sale o 
merchandise. 

And so forth, and so forth, for half a 
dozen pages of the most irascible anti- 
trust legislation that has ever been, any- 
where, enacted. According to the letter 
of this law, so I was informed by an 
eminent judge in Dallas, no sort of com- 
bination is legal, not even the simplest 
partnership. 

The penalty for the violation of these 
laws was at first a sufficiently severe one. 
The culprit was fined at the rate of from 
$200 to $5,000 for every offense, and 


each day of violation constituted a sepa- 


rate offense. This made it possible to 
levy a fine of a million dollars upon every 
combination that is eight months old, and 
there are several hundred such combina- 
tions in Texas. But this was not nearly 
drastic enough for the Legislature of 
1907. 

An amendment was passed which en- 
acted that every offender against the 
Anti-Trust Law should not only be fined, 
but imprisoned as well, for “not less than 
two nor more than ten years.” Also, it 
was decreed that any agent, member, 
employee, officer, director or stockholder 
of any combination should be held di- 
rectly responsible and punished by fine 
and imprisonment. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral was given power to pounce without 
warning upon any suspected company 
and investigate its books and papers. If 
he brought suit against any corporation, 
the State was to have an immediate lien 
upon the corporation’s property. And 
upon the collection of the fine, the prose- 
cuting attorney was to receive a liberal 
share of the money, varying from Io to 
25 per cent. 

Because of this machinery of enforce- 
ment there has come, not only a general 
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feeling of alarm among business men, but 
also a very serious disarrangement of com- 
mercial plans and enterprises. Railroad 
building has completely stopped, altho a 
number of new lines had been projected. 
Two-thirds of the flour mills are inactive. 
The building of a hotel de luxe in Hous- 
ton by the Equitable Assurance Company 
has been abandoned. The trade of the 
International Harvester Company, whose 
rice binders are indispensable in Texas, 
has been forced upon a most unsatisfac- 
tory basis, so far as the farmers are con- 
cerned. In all probability, Texas will pay 
in 1908 about $150,000 more for its farm 
machinery than it would if it had not 
broken up the Harvester Company’s 
finely organized system of agencies. 

To use a Rooseveltian phrase, Texas 
has deliberately “carried to an extreme 
the national virtue of self-reliance.” Her 
lawmakers have wholly ignored the evils 
and wastes of competition, and have be- 
gun a campaign of violent disintegration. 
“We prefer to pay a higher price, or to 
use a poorer quality, rather than to put 
ourselves in the grip of a trust,” said the 
president of a business league in Austin. 

The Texan’s creed is that every man 
shall “paddle his own canoe.” He knows 
little, by experience, of the advantages of 
consolidation, or of the big unit of pro- 
duction which now rules in the manu- 
facturing world. He cannot realize that 
a modern iron furnace has become the 
equivalent of a million dollars, or that 
fully five millions would be necessary to 
establish a well-equipped harvester com- 
pany. The one big thing of which he has 
personal knowledge is the cattle ranch; 
and that, he knows, can be broken up into 
small farms with the best of results to the 
State. Naturally, therefore, he asks, Why 
not break up the giant organizations of 
business ? 

The animus against “trusts” is as bitter 
as was the hostility to railroads in the 
Granger States in 1876. It is not mainly 
a political motif, as it is in Kansas. It 
is deep seated and uncompromising. 
In one State report I found “trusts” 
alluded to as “‘freebooters,” and in the 
last year-book of the Bureau of Statistics 
there is a newspaper account of the enor- 
mous wealth of John D. Rockefeller, 
sandwiched in between tables of figures. 

The basic reason for this hatred of 
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“trusts” is to be found, in my opinion, in 
the history of Texas. The fact that this 
immense State—226,000 square miles of 
desert and fertility—was for ten years an 
independent republic has had great influ- 
ence in shaping Texan character and 
Texan policies. It has naturally taught 
the Texan to resent the compulsions that 
inevitably follow an era of organization. 
He sincerely prefers the hit-or-miss 
methods of free competition to the 
orderly methods of organized industry. 
He ‘believes that the systemization of 
business has gone too far, and he has 
virtually become a seceder from the 
interdependent scheme of things, which 
has been developed during the past 
twenty years. 

As yet; this policy of industrial disin- 
tegration and secession has not done 
what it was intended to do. A few small 
local factories are being built, but the 
whole swing of the anti-trust movement 
is at the present time having the extraor- 
dinary result of committing Texas to a 
program of public ownership. In theory, 
Texas is the land of uncompromising 
individualism, but, as a matter of actual 
performance, it has already become the 
most socialistic State in the Union. 

Texas now makes iron on the social- 
istic plan at the Rush Penitentiary, and 
has recently bought three large sugar 
plantations, 20,000 acres in extent, so 
that the convicts of the latter prison can 
make sugar in competition with the 
Sugar Trust. The endowment of its 
public schools with a fifty-million-dollar 
tract of land was in itself an act of un- 
paralleled socialism, tho it is not recog- 
nized as such by the Texans themselves. 
The income from this vast area of school 
land was last year very nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

By the formation of its effective rail- 
road commission it has gone much fur- 
ther toward government ownership of 
railways than any other American State. 
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It has deprived the railroads of practi- 
cally every feature of private ownership 
except the risk. Texas believes, and 
with good reason, that it has the right to 
dominate -its railways, because it has 
given them 35,000,000 acres of land— 
enough to make four States as large as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Rhode Island. And the Texan 
statesmen have already laid a solid basis 
for public ownership by making a State 
valuation of railways. 

Also, the Texans prove that they can 
make exceptions, when necessary, to 
their general policy of “trust busting.” 
They have inconsistently inserted an ex- 
emption clause, for instance, which for- 
bids their anti-trust law to operate agains) 
trade unions, and they openly encourage 
the farmers to organize “combinations in 
restraint of trade.” The most conspic- 
uous “trust” in Texas is the “Farmers’ 
Union,” which has been formed to hold 
cotton until the price is raised to 15 cents 
a pound. Meetings are being held to 
strengthen this combine. Warehouses 
are plainly marked with its name. Its 
promoters are regarded with general 
favor. Every one knows that if the anti- 
trust law were impartially enforced, these 
organized farmers would be fined $5,000 
a day and imprisoned for at least two 
years; but in the present state of pub- 
lic opinion in the Southwest there is no 
prospect whatever of any such prosecu- 
tion. 

So, while the Texas laws are elabo- 
rately designed to push the State back- 
ward into a state of primitive industrial- 
ism, the attempt to enforce them has 
placed Texas in the same class with Bel- 
gium, New Zealand, Australia and other 
socialistic countries. The Lone Star 
State is the most striking example, at the 
present moment, of that irresistible drift, 
whether for good or for evil we do not 
yet know, toward the public control or 
ownership of all organized industries. 


New York Cry. 
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A New Encyclopedia* 


THE experience of Dr. Hastings in 
editing his “Dictionary of the Bible” has 
fitted him to undertake this immense and 
important work. It is promised in 
“about ten volumes,” but as this volume 
only goes as far as “Art,” it will take 
fourteen volumes if we can judge from 
the space occupied thus far in the “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” unless more com- 
pression is adopted. The scope of the 
plan is immense, and everything em- 
braced in or related to religion or ethics 
seems to be included. Indeed there are 
articles in which the relation to either 
subject is very slight, if anything at all, 
such as “Amazons,” in history, and 
“Abiogenesis,” in biology. But we are 
grateful even for these admirable studies. 

Of American scholars invited to this 
work the first recognition is given to Dr. 
Louis H. Gray, who has read every page 
and contributed articles on Persian and 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 


Avestan topics. 
has also written on Persian religion; 


Prof. G. A. Burton on “Altar,” Prof, G. 
A. Coe on “Adolescence,” Prof. D. B. 
Macdonald on “Allah,” Prof. A. C. Mc- 
Giffert on “Apostolic Age,” Prof. W. J. 
McGlothlin on “Anabaptism,” Prof. A. 
H. Newman on “A®ons,” Prof. Mary M. 
Patrick on “Anaxagoras,” Prof. E. Riess 
on “Alchemy,” Prof. K. F. Smith on 
“Ages of the World,” Prof. J. M. Ster- 
rett on “Antinomianism,” besides others 
that might be mentioned ; but the major- 
ity of the writers are Europeans, as 
might be expected. 

Some of the important articles are de- 
veloped to great length and distributed 
among several writers. Among these are 
“Alexandrian Theology,” “Adoption,” 
“Adultery,” “Ages of the World,” 
“Altar,” “Ancestor Worship,” “Anoint- 
ing,” “Architecture” and “Art,” some of 
which might make sizable volumes. A 
very few, such as “Aégean,” “Ainus” 
and “Architecture,” are illustrated, and 
we wish it for others, such as “Altar,” 

*Encycropapia oF RELIGION AND Eruics. paint 
of ohn (A. Selbte AM. DD. ma other “scholars 

A—Art. 4to pp. xxii, 888. ‘ ial nay & by 


Charles Scribner’s p wom, New York. Sol 
sets. $7.00, in cloth. 
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and gods like “Agni” and “Ahriman.” 
Under “Animals,” the bison is treated of 
entirely as American, forgetful that it is 
the bison which Gilgamesh fights in the 
earliest art, as it is the buffalo in the next 
period. In this same article the relation 
of other animals to Egyptian worship is 
mentioned, but not of the lion to Ishtar 
and Nergal in the Babylonian and Assy- 
rian religion, of the scorpion to Ishkhara, 
the bull to Adad, or the ram and the tor- 
toige to Ea; nor, in Phenicia, of the cow 
to Ashtoreth., 

Perhaps no.article in this initial volume 
is of more interest than that on “Alexan- 
drian Theology” by Professor Inge. Its 
relation to Neo-Platonism is less close 
than has often been supposed, and the 
distinction is here closely observed; and 
it deals chiefly with Philo, Clement and 
Origen. As precursors of Philo the Sep- 
tuagint, the Sibyllic Oracles and the 
“Wisdom of Solomon” are treated of, 
but we miss a discussion of the relation 
of the highly developed personification of 
Wisdom in the book of Proverbs to the 
Logos of Philo and of John’s Gospel. 
We are told that in the Wisdom of 
Solomon “the influence of Greek phil- 
osophy appears chiefly in the conception 
of a harmonious and beautifully ordered 
world directed by an immanent principle 
(Wisdom).” But this. is precisely the 
conception of Proverbs, from which di- 
rectly the idea was drawn, altho how 
much of that conception in Proverbs 
came from Greek philosophy may be 
questioned. So when Professor Inge 
comes to discuss Philo he draws the 
word Logos from Greek Stoic philoso- 
phy, but its attributes from Plato. Yet 
why not from Proverbs? Philo called 
the Logos the chief of the “powers,” and 
next to God. But that is precisely what 
Wisdom says in Proverbs: 

“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
his way, 
Before his works of old. . 
When - 4 marked out the foundations of the 
eart 
Then I was by him as a master workman; 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him.” 

Philo did not like the word Wisdom as 

applied to the chief divine principle, be- 
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cause the Greek sophia is feminine, and 
so he chose the masculine Jogos, but it 
is Wisdom all the same; and from 
Philo’s choice of the word as personify- 
ing the wisdom of God has come the 
{.ogos of John’s Gospel. 

This new encyclopedia will be an es- 
sential for the library of every student 
of religion and ethics, and it will provide 
the material for much theology. We 
need it for the study of comparative re- 
ligion, and comparative religion affects 
Christian theology. 

ed 


Booth Tarkington’s Happy Dis- 
covery of the Scientific Process 


of Regeneration 


One would as soon expect to find 
metaphysics in a bird’s song as in one of 
Booth Tarkington’s stories, but that is 
what we discover in his new novel— 
metaphysics, subjected to the alchemy of 
a genius’s imagination, freshened with 
the immortality of hope, sweetened with 
the phenomena of love—metaphysics ap- 
plied, you will find, with the grace of an 
archangel (who had but recently been a 
sinner himself) to the unholy life of a 
man and the dainty goodness of a woman. 
The process of moral amalgam makes the 
story. 

For a very long time the world, in its 
sober, repentant moments, has been wor- 
rying to know how a bad man could be 
made perfectly and entirely good. The 
philosophers have been too academic in 
their theories to be of much assistance. 
The humanitarians are impractical; they 
could make him healthy and prosperous 
under ideal conditions, but not good. The 
Christians have made the highest preten- 
sions, but their methods are so drastic 
and require such incredible qualities in 
the applicant that very many fail by 
nature to come up to the standard. And 
all the time it was a mere matter of sur- 
gery and proper mental condition during 
the convalescence of the patient. So Mr. 
Tarkington demonsttates in his new 
story.* 

Larrabee Harmon is the most dissolute 
rake in Paris, a putrefying young Amer- 
ican millionaire, who forsakes a good 
and beautiful young wife for a scandal- 





By Booth Tarkington. 
1.50. 
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ous creature of the dancing harpy type. 
He is now merely a brute with some of 
the mental faculties of a man, but with 
the spirit of him so “overlaid” with trans- 
gressions that, while not dead, it is use- 
less to him. In an automobile accident 
he is nearly killed, and a certain part of 
his brain is scattered by the roadside. 
When he recovers physically he has lost 
all recollection of his past life. His 
memories are faded, but not the faculty 
for remembering. His Pandora box is 
gone, but not his motor power for filling 
another. A German psychologist, who is 
an idealist, believing in the immutable 
goodness of man’s spirit, takes possession 
of Harmon, hides him in the Tyrolese 
Mountains while he is educating him 
again. His purpose is to store his inno- 
cent, empty but very brilliant mind with 
good memories in place of the bad ones 
he has lost in the automobile accident. 
Mr. Tarkington’s theory is that a man is 
controlled, degraded or elevated by his 
own personally made memories, not, it 
appears, by his. will. The will itself is 
enchanted by them. The effect of the 
experiment upon Harmon is remarkable. 
He becomes a perfect specimen of physi- 
cal beauty and health. His instincts are 
as normal as Adam’s before he saw Eve 
or tasted the apple, and as innocent. 
When he reaches this stage of Kingdom- 
of - Heaven - nativity, he is suddenly 
brought into contact again with his wife. 
He not only falls in love with her at once, 
but, when occasion arises, he shows the 
most horrified antipathy for the woman 
who had been his mistress and the part- 
ner of his sinful days. 

The story ends happily and leaves the 
reader smiling friendly questions in the 
face of Mr. Tarkington’s psychological 
optimism. The brain is composed of two 
hemispheres, just as the world is, only 
there is more in the brain than in all the 
worlds put together, and when you come 
to the actual business, you might have to 
search thru both hemispheres (one of 
which is said still to be unexplored) in 
each man’s head to find the swamp spot 
where he keeps his iniquity treasure of 
bad memories. Only the traveling phren- 
ologists are absolutely certain of the 
topography of this strange country, and 
a surgeon might easily lose his way in it. 
And this makes Mr. Tarkington’s meth- 
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od almost as impractical as Christianity. 
However, Harmon would have been 
saved from his evil courses even without 
the auto accident if he had remained in 
Mr. Tarkington’s story. He would have 
been rescued by some good woman. The 
peculiar charm of all this writer’s fiction 
is the sweetness, fidelity and goodness of 
his womenkind. And when nearly every 
other writer in the country is inserting 
the original Serpent into the character of 
his heroine, the moral fairness of Tark- 
ington’s “leading ladies” is gratefully re- 
ceived. This quaintly adoring, poetic 
ideal of them as guardians of what is 
good in men is one of his deepest convic- 
tions, apparently, and he dramatizes it as 
if it were a part of his last forlornly en- 
thusiastic hope of redemption. Deprived 
of this inspiration, his books would lose 
their tearful, smiling, tender radiance, 
their caroling hopefulness. 


ed 


A Story of the Efficacy of Sin 
in the Moral World 


CHRISTIAN charity is getting very 
weak in fiction, and it is spreading until 
it can cover a multitude of sins without a 
qualm. That is to say, it is a charity 
which has the noble manner and the great 
language of Christianity, but it idealizes 
men and women who have been guilty of 
the worst crimes as the victims of respec- 
tability, and pities them with a lofty 
compassion which places mere righteous- 
ness among the vicious, narrow-minded 
tendencies of this age. Here is the “run- 
ning theme” of Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s new novel. Amabel Somebody 
marries Lord. Channi¢ee because she is 
“brought out” and told to marry him. 
She does not love him, but she resents 
his neglect and his lack of love for her. 
She becomes infatuated with a young 
novelist, elopes with him, discovers at the 
end of a week that he is offensive as a 
lover, and elopes away from him. She 
is given sanctuary, so to speak, by her 
husband in a remote country house, 
where her illegitimate child is born. She 
lives here alone for twenty years, devot- 
ing herself to her son, receiving formal 
visits from her husband. He is a disso- 





*AMABEL CHANNICE. ~*~ Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
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lute man, with many mistresses, whom 
he supports with his repentant wife’s 
money. When he is cast off by his last 
mistress he returns to make love to his 
wife and to claim her. And in this. ca- 
pacity she conceives the same horror of 
him that she had had of her lover. 

The author commands sympathy for 
Amabel from the beginning. It is not a 
moral awakening that makes her fly from 
her lover, but it is the revolt of a fastid- 
ious lady who cannot endure even a 
genius in the privacies of life because he 
is not quite a gentleman. She “flunked” 
because she did not have the nerve to 
play. the game that many another woman 
plays in social vice to a brilliant finish, 
and she has, therefore, made a “mess” of 
things from the worldly point of view. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


This is the author’s representation of the 
case. Henceforth Amabel moves thru the 
dull and pathetic scenes of her isolated 
life like a nun, elevated, purified, made 
fine and good by what, according to aver- 
age experience, casts a woman down, de- 
grades and coarsens her nature. Now, 
there are men and women of the spirit— 
always, whether good or bad, they are of 
the spirit, rather than of the fiber of the 
world. Amabel belongs to this type. And 
we are given to understand that her fault 
has resulted in more loveliness of char- 
acter than the virtuous lives of most de- 
cent people ever develop. The inference 
is that a sin is more conducive to the 
highest moral perfection, accepted in the 
proper penitential manner, than a good 
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deed. And some of us are willing to ad- 
mit that the process of getting out of evil 
is the higher mathematics of. the soul. 
The point is that so few of us are capable 
of making this grade. And when all is 
said, adultery does not have the effect 
upon character that our author repre- 
sents; the rule is quite the contrary to 
that of Amabel’s life. It springs from an 
immoral toxic condition of the mind. It 
does not awaken, but deadens or renders 
desperate what we call the “better 
nature.” It does not incline women or 
men to repentance, but to remorse, mad- 
ness and death. A wife in real life who 
has eloped with another man cannot 
voluntarily renounce the world and the 
distractions in it, live the life of a saint 
in an isolated and desolate house for 
twenty years. She would have too ex- 
clusively the comradeship of a dreadful 
memory. Madness is the only logic of 
such an environment — not extended 
youth, health, peace and beauty, which 
we are told Amabel obtained and’ kept., 

The danger of stich novels is that they 
present ideal spiritual conditions result- 
ing from evil ‘actions, and so they tempt 
real people to risk the evil with the toxic 
delusion that the ideal purification will be 
possible later, will follow easily when de- 
sired. But purification under the best 
conditions provided in life is a drastic and 
terrible process, to say nothing of the 
martyrdom it entails when the moral 
nature has been outraged and _ partially 
destroyed. . 

It goes without saying that the book is 
written with that fine discrimination for 
which Mrs. Sedgwick is so justly. famous. 
She knows how to give spiritual defini- 
tions to all that is stupid and common- 
place with an efficacy that is entirely too 
celestial to be veracious. 


a 


Two Plays 


Dr. VAN Dyke is very careful to indi- 
cate by a footnote that the second scene 
of his third act is not intended for the 
stage; we have a right, therefore, to in- 
fer that The House of Rimmon' was writ- 
ten to be acted. Yet, as a typical ex- 
ample of the so-called “poetic drama,” 
this new play, just issued, is little suited 


Henry Van. Dyke. 





‘Tue House or Rimmon. 
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to the theater. The story of the Damas- 
cus captain, seized with leprosy, and the 
captive maid of Israel, who cares for him 
in the stead of a faithless wife, is told 
in a slow-moving, narrative fashion, with 
not sufficient action to raise it much 
above the pictorial scene, on the one 
hand, or above the contemplative dia- 
log (fraught with many feeling lines) on 
the other. 

The House of Rimmon is built accord- 
ing to conventional models, and its pre- 
Christian setting is sympathetically imag- 
ined; the psychology of character is 
bound up in some haunting poetry; but 
when that is said, all is said. Dr. Van 
Dyke has fallen into the error of all 
“poetic dramatists” ; his scenes are frag- 
mentary and his material is shaped for 
imaginative effect, not for externalizing. 
The plot is dramatic, but the execution 
narrative. 

Entirely different in scope and medium 
is the sparkling, deliciously satiric com- 
edy by Mr. Mackaye, which was pub- 
lished simultaneously with its New York 
stage production. If the piece’ failed to 
have a wide appeal in the theater, there 
were two apparent reasons outside of the 


true literary and prescribed dramatic 


merits of the dialog. | Drama never 
turns back to pick up lost threads let slip 
by the audience; therefore drama must 
keep pace with the average grasp of the 
people. ‘‘Mater” is so pulsing with wit, 
with a mixture of light motif and deep 
maturity, that it is hard to follow on the 
stage. Therefore, the printed book 
brings this remarkable ypenreplay to a 
closer view and to a slower and surer ap- 
preciation. - ; 

It is remarkable for two reasons: first 
because satire is applied poignantly to 
American conditions in the guise of 
charming fancy and poetic allegory ; sec- 
ond, because it subjects American life, 
as portrayed on the stage, to a literary 
treatment that adds to Mr. Mackaye’s 
poetic reputation—-a sense of humor that 
sinks below situation and touches char- 
acter. 


The dialog does not forsake the 


realm of poetic imagery, despite its prose 
and despite its quick conversational style. 
It points to a hopeful future, and will 
redound to Mr. Mackaye’s credit in the 
bulk, even tho its stage career be short. 
It is almost as difficult to act comedy of 


. 
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this kind as it is to define comedy of this 
kind. The author’s title-page bears the 
line: “An American Study in Comedy,” 
and Mater,’ with two overserious chil- 
dren, is the human mold into which 
love, laughter and tears are mixt. Is 
there a problem? Yes, chiefly intent 
upon showing how a politician is 
changed, how a son is put into public 
office, how a daughter is brought to her 
senses thru the cleansing effect of laugh- 
ter. Mater, therefore, is an intricate 
role to act: there is infinite depth below 
the delicate crust of humor. It is this 
fine balance which was lacking on the 
stage, but which one should obtain from 
the reading text. 

The stage career of “Mater” should 
hear some meaning for Mr. Mackaye; a 
caviare drama that is caviare because of 
certain sharpness of technique—a tend- 
ency to “talk” on one hand, a tendency to 
lose the thread for the sake of a thrust 
on the other—needs certain pruning. And 
after reading the play, we are still doubt- 
ful whether its democratic ideas are quite 
clear, and whether or not its levity is 
sufficiently under control. But the book 
is an achievement to the decided credit 
of Mr. Mackaye. 

Js 


The House Dignified. Its Design, Its Ar- 
rangement and Its Decoration. By 
Lillie Hamilton French, Author of 
“Homes and Their Decoration.” With 
Seventy-five Original Illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This work is designed for the use and 
guidance of people of large wealth. Its 
aim is to check elaborate outlays, sug- 
gested by fashionable upholsterers, and 
to restrain rich Americans, of untrained 
taste, from following each new craze in 
building and furnishing, the end whereof 
is chaos ir the house. The book treats 
of interiors, tho a few exteriors appear 
among the sixty (not seventy-five) illus- 
trations. Nearly two-thirds of these, 
thirty-eight, to be exact, are drawn from 
the residences of well-known American 
millionaires, and nearly half of the 
houses selected for illustration were de- 
signed by the firm of McKim, Mead & 
White. The various chapters discuss en- 
trances and halls, stairways, dining- 
rooms, salons*and drawing-rooms, lib- 





~®Mater. Percy Mackaye. Macmillan. $1.25. 
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raries, bedrooms, bath and dressing 
rooms, boudoirs, dens and smoking- 
rooms, windows and doors, fireplaces, 
methods and appliances of lighting, mir- 
rors, ceilings, servants’ quarters, nurser- 
ies and play-rooms. Miss French con- 
stantly and wisely urges simplification 
and restraint, and her suggestions, tho 








written for the rich, can profitably be 
read and followed by any householder 
who has the large happiness “to be seat-— 
ed in the mean” ; and, if not on the visit- 
ing list of multimillionaires, he can here 
find an easy way to satisfy his natural 
curiosity to “see these handsome houses 
where the wealthy nobles dwell.” The 
volume is an attractive one, carrying out 
the suggestion of luxury, not in its pic- 
tures of palatial dwellings alone, but in 
its presswork, paper, wide margins and 
tasteful binding. 
Js 
The Mills of the Gods. By Elizabeth Rob- 
ins. New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. 
$1.00 
Satanuccio, the unheroic hero of this 
story, is an Italian. He has in youth had 
his “fling.” “Even the spending of a 
mysterious revenue with princely gen- 
erosity, even laying waste the lives of 
sundry fair and noble ladies, had come 
to pall on him,” and, at the opening of 
the story, he is in the mood of finding, 
if he can, and winning, some fair—yes, 
the fairest and most lovable girl in the 
world—and settling down to enjoy at 
leisure a soft repentance. The leisure he 
has, and he gets the girl, and the repent- 
ance—but just how it would spoil the in- 
terest of the story if we told. The inter- 
est centers in three persons—the girl, in 
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Satanuccio, whose real name was Renzo 
Bellucci, and in the mother-by-accident, 
Madame Paravicini. The background, 
painted with much skill, is chiefly the 
half-furnished, ancient, somber palace of 
the Counts Bellucci, remote in the Lom- 
bard Alps, the atmosphere of which, as 
depicted by Miss Robins, is comparable 
to that of the plague in New York, as 
painted in the early part of last century 
by Charles Brockden Brown. There is 
plenty of shadow, relieved only by other 
shadows. The realism is that of romance 
—the realism of somber, half imaginary, 
diseased mental life, conceivable, but ex- 
aggerated, like the realism of Balzac, of 
Hawthorne, and the school that finds 
moral government, not precisely as it is 
found in the world, but as the sterner 
spirits would have it if the government 
of the world were placed in the hands of 
—say, Jonathan Edwards or Increase 
Mather. 
& 


The River-Man. By Stewart Edward White. 
New York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 


_ This is a new story in the sense that 


the author has chosen a situation almost 
unknown in fiction. The scenes are laid 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 


Author of “The River-Man.” 
The McClure Co., publishers. 


on a river in the timber belt of Michi- 
gan. The life of the “river jacks,” 
hardy, rude, half-amphibious men who 
follow and drive the logs down stream 
after the thaw in the spring to the vari- 
ous saw mills at the towns and cities be- 
low, is depicted in colors as somber as 
they are suggestive of the strength and 
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sullenness of the characters portrayed. 
The author has familiarized himself not 
only with the life, but its vernacular, and 
his story is enriched with a freshet of 
slang phrases that belong to the river 
jack’s vocabulary. He goes with them 
into the town and gives scenes from 
their orgies in “Hell’s Half Mile” with 
the same vim of words that he employs 
in describing their courage among the 
logs on the river. He selects his hero 
from this group and touches the figure 
of him with the fine light of romance by 
showing him at rest in a home of refine- 
ment when he is away from the gang 
on the river. And as he takes the hero 
from the brawn and bone and spirit of 
the river-bred manhood, so he thrusts the 
villain into it, a thin-faced, gray-coated 
young man, whose nature the reader 
never suspects till it is revealed in a big 
swindle. The incidents of the drive of 
logs on the river, incidents bristling with 
pioneer temper, the love affair of the big 
River-Man and a New York girl, and 
the attempt of the gray-coated scamp to 
get entire possession of their joint prop- 
erty make the story, and it is a good one 
if you free Mr. White from observing 
the usual canons of literary construction ; 
he has ignored these to the bewilderment 
of the reader. The fact that he develops 
a series of apparently important charac- 
ters is no sign that you will meet them in 
the next chapter, or anywhere else in the 
book. He portrays four such persons in 
New York and drops them without so 
much as an epitaph to account for them 
afterward. His purpose is to show all 
the possibilities of his really admirable 
hero, quite independent of the needs of 
the story. In short, the book is like the 
river that flows thru it, log laden, flood- 
ing here and dammed there, full of 
heroic obstructions that must be over- 
come. Mr. White deflects his singularly 
vivid tale time and again with similar 
obstructions for the pleasure he takes in 


- having the River-Man demolish them. 


And there is one big simole sentence ut- 
tered out of the forest stillness of his 
great nature by way of concluding a dif- 
ficult matter that is worth quoting in 
these tremendous days when every hon- 
est man is wondering what his duty is: 
“T think a fellow ought always to act as 
if he were making the world. He ought 
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to try not_to put things into it that are 
going to make it an unpleasant or an evil 
world. We don’t always do it, but we 
ought to try.” There is many a muck- 
mad, socialistic-talking prophet among 
us who does not get as much as that said 
in a lifetime of streaked eloquence. 
& 
The Point of Honor. By Joseph Conrad. 
New York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 
This is a story of duelling in Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s army. The principals 
of the tale are two young cavalry of- 
ficers. The occasion of their first en- 
counter was trivial, but since they never 
divulge it, it was regarded as very seri- 
ous and mysterious. Thruout the course 
of the imperial wars they fought upon 








JOSEPH CONRAD, 


Author of “The Point of Honor.” 
The McClure Company, publishers. 


every possible occasion, and in every 
possible fashion. When one was pro- 
moted, the other strove also to be pro- 
moted that he might continue to enjoy 
the privilege of fighting his enemy, 
which was impossible so long as they 
were of different ranks. They grew old, 
the army was disbanded, Napoleon was 
banished to St. Helena, but they con- 
tinued to challenge and to meet one an- 
other here and there at daybreak with 
pistols for the most deadly purpose. The 
end is more fortunate than one might 
expect for two men who have sought 
each other’s lives for many years. And 


the charm of the tale consists in the 
lightness and humor with which it is 
told. 

& 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, Embracing Bibli- 
cal, Historical, Doctrinal and Practical 
Theology, and Biblical, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Biography from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, Editor-in-Chief, with 
the assistance of Charles Colebrook Sher- 
man and George William Gilmore, Asso- 
ciate Editors. Volume I: Aechen-Basil- 
ians. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$5.00 per volume. 


For over fifty years the standard 


- Protestant religious encyclopedia in Ger- 


many has been one or another edition of 
Herzog’s “Realencyklopadie fiir prot- 
estantische Theologie und Kirche.” <A 
third edition has recently been com- 
pleted, under the editorship of Dr. Albert 
Hauck, Professor of Church History, at 
Leipsic. Many years ago Prof. Philip 
Schaff, who imported so much German 
knowledge into America, was the editor 
of an English edition, in much con- 
densed form, of the German work. This 
has had wide circulation, but for many 
years has been out of date. The present 
edition of Dr. Jackson is brought abreast 
of the times and will be much more 
complete and thoro. It is founded upon 
the recent third German edition, but the 
German articles have been revised, con- 
densed and adapted to the needs of Eng- 
lish readers. It will be a useful addition 
to any religious library. In the field of 
church history and Christian biography 
it possesses high merit, and the painstak- 
ing and elaborate bibliographies at the 
close of each article, prepared by Mr. 
Gilmore, alone render it invaluable as a 
work of reference. Honorable mention 
should also be made of Mr. Gilmore’s 
valuable articles on Babylonia and As- 
syria. In a work of so many hands un- 
evenness is bound to appear, and, as a 
matter of fact, both good, bad and indif- 
ferent articles are here to be found. In 
general the historical articles, mostly by 
Germans, are superior, while the treat- 
ment of biblical themes is scant, and the 
encyclopedia will by no means displace 
the Bible dictionaries of Hastings and 
Cheyne. An interesting and instructive 
feature is the different stages of opinion 
manifest in the treatment of a topic upon 
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which more than one hand has labored, 
as in the article “Ark of the Covenant,” 
where Volck, a deceased scholar, pre- 
sents the priestly description of the ark 
as historical, and Professor McCurdy 
calls attention to the different views of 
the ark which prevailed at different lit- 
erary periods. The twelve volumes of 
the completed work will be a credit to the 
editors and a useful addition to the 
equipment of any student of religion. 


& 


Documentary Source Book of American 
History, 1606-1898. Edited with Notes 
by William Macdonald. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1908. $1.50. 

Professor Macdonald has employed, 

with much success, the processes of 
omission and condensation in preparing 
his new collection of American docu- 
ments. For several years his three vol- 
umes of “Charters,” “Documents” and 
“Statutes” have been in constant use 
upon the reference shelves for students 
of American history, while the place 
which they have made for themselves has 
not been threatened by any other com- 
pilation. Reduced in size to one volume, 
the most significant of the documents in- 
cluded in the three are now brought 
within the purchasing power of the indi- 
vidual student, so that the work may now 
have a wider use as a textbook. One is 
not called upon to approve of every docu- 
ment that is either included or omitted. 
In the aggregate the collection will meet 
the need of most students. We can only 
regret that the editor has not extended 
the period of his compilation, in order to 
include some of the commoner docu- 
ments of the last ten years. 


& 


The Christian Method of Ethics. By Henry 
W. Clark. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the title 
of Mr. H. W. Clark’s new book is one 
that is not likely to appeal to many who 
might find its chapters most helpful. Mr. 
Clark sets out to examine how the Chris- 
tian religion may be brought into living 
touch with the multifarious and complex 
problems of modern life, to answer the 
question as to what course a Christian 
ought to pursue when faced by any of 
the thousand problems which clever dia- 
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lecticians are always ready to propound, 
and which do recur quite frequently in 
the experience of individual Christians. 
It is not as a dialectician, making fine 
distinctions, that Mr. Clark would solve 
these problems. There is no easy road 
for Christians in his scheme of life. 
Christianity to be real must possess a 
modern man in these twentieth century 
days as it possest St. Paul or St. Igna- 
tius. A man’s religion, it is Mr. Clark’s 
conviction, is something transcending in 
importance worldly prosperity and com- 
fort, and of more value than earthly or 
heavenly happiness, and as nothing of 
any value can be gained without cost, so 
the man who really desirés to be a Chris- 
tian must be ready for effort and sacri- 
fice. Life for him on many sides will be 
austere and strenuous, just as life must 
be for the athlete in training who greatly 
desires to win the prize, or for the man 
who has set his heart on becoming a 
millionaire, and who therefore cannot 
afford to take cheaper pleasures on the 
way. This presentation of religion as 
something ‘worthy of supreme effort, 
rather than the easing down and popu- 
larizing of Christianity which is now the 
fashion with many Churches, is Mr. 
Clark’s message, and such a message 
makes a really far stronger appeal to 
young men and women than can be made 
by any easy-going demands on their 
spiritual natures. 


& 


Lee and His Cause; or, the Why and the 
How of the ' War Between the States. 
By John R. Deering, D. D. New York: 
and Washington: The Neale Publishing 
Company, 1907. 

The list of authorities upon © which 
Dr. Deering bases his recent defense of 
secession and the seceders shows but 
thirteen entries, all of them highly par- 
tisan in character and including only one 
title that a competent historical scholar 
could regard as really a source. The 
book belongs to that increasing group of 
works by Confederate veterans in which, 
thru iteration and allusion to the perfect 
character of General Lee, the attempt is 
made to save the South from infamy in 
history. Dr. Deering, like most of his 
class, has no knowledge of the literature 
of the Civil War, and is unaware that the 
cause of the slave-holding South is to- 
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day much safer in the hands of modern 
Northern historians than in those of 
its zealous apologists. He writes in the 
spirit of Bishop Pierce, whom he admir- 
ingly quotes: “We are fighting against 
robbery~ and lust and rapine; against 
ruthless invasion, a treacherous despot- 
ism, the blight of its own land and the 
scorn of the world; mongrel armies 
whose bond of union is plunder, and 
whose watchwords are but delusion and 
falsehood; a fraud against the African, 
a lie to the North, and an insult to the 
South.” History cannot come from an 
attitude like this. 


The State and the Farmer. By L. H. Bailey. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This is a specially timely book. We 

have very soon to solve the problem how 


PROF. L. H. BAILEY. 


far the state can encroach wisely on the 
individuality of the land tiller. Mr. 
Bailey does not believe that interference 
on the part of the Government is needed 
on account of abandoned farms or farm 
values running down. Between 1900 
and 1905 all medium farms advanced in 
value 18 per cent. Dairy farms went 
from $46 per acre to very nearly $60; 
fruit farms from about $70 to $85; truck 
farms from about $70 per acre to over 
$80. We know that farm values are still 
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increasing, and that the ratio of increase 
is more rapid. As for abandoned farms, 
it is mostly false reading of the census. 
There has been considerable consolida- 
tion of farms, but in one township where 
there were forty-five vacant farmhouses, 
it was found that not an acre was out of 
cultivation. There are a few deserted 
houses here and there, and these stand 
for families who have sold out, while 
their lands are merged in neighbors’ 
possessions. The real difficulty just now 
is nothing that the Government can prop- 
erly meddle with, but will be cured by 
natural evolution. It was no small thing 


for’ the farm population of the United 


States to shake off old methods and re- 
adjust itself to new tools, new methods, 
new ideas all around. You will have to 
give the farmer time, and it will take a 
full generation yet before he can work 
in the bulletins, showered upon him by 
the National and the State governments, 
to make them tell in the way of small 
farms beter tilled and every way up to 
date. It is very questionable whether 
President Roosevelt’s commission can 
find anything else to do than advise the 
Government to keep its hands off. Pro- 
fessor Bailey insists that every govern- 
mental factor that touches agriculture 
should aim only at developing personal 
initiative and local community feeling. 
You cannot impose on our rural commu- 
nities a system worked out by a commis- 
sion. What the farmer does specially need, 
according to Professor Bailey, is a better 
banking system. Our present banks do 
not touch the farmer except to drive him 
to the usurer. Professor Bailey also 


* counts out the fairs, which have been 


supposed to stand for agriculture. These 
huge and costly concerns are utterly 
meaningless so far as the land tiller is 
concerned. They exhibit prodigies and 
get lost in horse racing. The rural 
church and the rural school each get 
their required and frank discussion at 
the hands of the author. The book needs 
and deserves a very wide circle of read- 
ers. It must not, however, be cursorily 
read and laid aside. The problems dis- 
cussed are very deep, and we close our 
review with an endorsement of the state- 
ment that we must have a new sort of 
statesmanship as well as a new sort of 
farmers. 
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Literary and Biographical Essays. A Vol- 
ume of Papers by the Way. By Charles 
William Pearson. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25. 

Literary and Biographical Essays 
forms a first of three volumes by the 
same author, all treating in popular man- 
ner subjects suited to the lecture plat- 
form. While the essays lean a little to 
the pulpit treatment, they are wholly and 
wholesomely adapted to the general 
reader who may happen to take a lively 
interest in the best literature of our time. 
Following three topics—‘‘Poetry as It 
Should Be Defined,” “Poetry as It Was 
a Century Ago in America,” and the 
“Art of Verse-making’”—is a treatise on 
the English language, that language 
which, in the making, was a form of 
poetizing. The author thinks the lan- 
guage is yet far from finished, and inci- 
dentally he enters the field which Mr. 
Carnegie has made his own, of putting 
quite to sleep certain dumb consonants, 
which, like the dumb, appeal too much 
to the eye, as he ‘seems to think, and 
get much jin the way of little boys and 
of foreigners, who, but for these dumb 
stumbling blocks, would take kindly to 


English as the universal language. This 
theme is, however, with him only “by 


the way.” He treats very handsomely 
and in extenso Alexander Pope—“a 
name never to be pronounced by me,” 
he says, “without reverence,” tho many 
in these days find little to reverence in 
the little man of Twickenham, and none 
would ‘think of writing in his manner. 
Other themes are “Macaulay,” “Tenny- 
son,”. “Browning,” “Ruskin,” “James 
Martineau,” “Longfellow,” “Washing- 
ton,” and our “Lincoln.” There is room 
enough for genuine reverence among 
these names, and the author does not 
spare the honors. The poets, particu- 
larly—both the art and the heart of 
them—are considered from all points of 
view, and the viewpoints illustrated in 
felicitous quotations in great abundance. 
The unversed but willing reader will find 
much to eglighten him as to a successful 
pursuit of the art of verse-making. 
There is here and there an oversight in 
the proofreading—or was it a malicious 
moment in the mood of the printer’s 
“devil” that left the following sentence 
unreconstructed ?—“Pope was the favor- 
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ite poet of the greatest of metaphysicians, 
Kant, and the eminent Scotch professor 
of moral philosophy asserts that the . 
‘Essay on Man’ is ‘the noblest speci- 
men of philosophical poetry which our 
language affords,’” etc. There is nothing 
in the context to tell us who that emi- 
nent Scotch metaphysician was, if not 
Kant, and Kant, it is generally supposed, 
“never in the whole course of his life 
traveled above seven miles from his be- 
loved Konigsberg.” John Milton, too, 
would have shed bitter tears over that 
unlucky “do” that has crept into the 
marvelous lines of his “Nativity”: 
“Apollo from his shrine 
Can do no more divine 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 
leaving.” 
Mr. Pearson, with his fine sense of true 
poetry, would, next to Milton himself, 
have shrunk from the “do”-ings of the 
“devil.” 
ed 
The Winter’s Tale. Edited by F. J. Furni- 
vall, with introduction and notes by F. 
W. Clarke. [The Old Spelling Shake- 
spear.] Duffield & Co. $1.00. 

The reviewer who has to consider any 
new edition of Shakespeare has little 
scope, unless he enter minutely into the 
technical details. That edition is. best 
which allows none of the. essentials to 
pass, but which unerringly discards the 
useless. Lay open before you copies of 
the three or four “First Folio” editions, 
recently published, and the character of 
the editor is denoted by the varying 
styles of type used on a page. Each 
style represents an editorial idea. Dr. 
Furnivall’s edition of The Winter's Tale 
is but another example of how bold- 
faced type and italics and other printers’ 
devices may convey or symbolize the dif- 
ferences in folio texts. In no way does 
it add to the spirit of Shakespeare, but 
it simplifies the matter of notes. Such 
editorial condensation demands respect, 
not only because of the established schol- 
arship of the editor, but also because of 
the mechanical law and order which it 
exhibits on the surface. We have had 
occasion to mention in these columns the 
excellent pocket “First Folio” edition of 
Shakespeare, edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. Between this and 
the one being issued by Dr. Furnivall 
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and Prof. I. Gollancz, there is small dif- 
ference in choice for the average scholar. 
It is only the expert who might hesitate. 
After all, the best “First Folio” of any 
of Shakespeare’s plays will be that which 
photographs each page of a bone fide 
folio edition. This has already been done 
in a clumsy fashion; it has yet to be done 


well. 
Js 


The Physical Basis of Civilization. By T. 
W. Heineman. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
$1.25. 

This extraordinary book purports to 
be a demonstration that “Two small 
anatomical modifications determined 


physical, mental, moral, economic, social: 


and political conditions.” After this sort 
of an introduction one hastens to learn 
what these two exceedingly potent “ana- 
tomical modifications” were. It turns 
out that, according to the author, “When 
sexual reproduction among mammalian 
creatures resembling the quadrumana 
produced a variation in the ento-cunei- 
form bones of their posterior extremities 
and shifted the occipital foramen mag- 
num to a position a little back of the cen- 


ter of the base of the skull, then was the 


birthday of the human race.” It comes 
as a good deal of a shock to learn that 
cuneiform bones and foramina magna 
form together the physical basis of civil- 
ization, including economics and politics. 
We are repeatedly assured by the author, 
however, that he has demonstrated that 
such is the case. The difficulty is that 
there is room for a difference of opinion 
as to the force of this “demonstration.” 
This book would delight the soul of a 
biological De Morgan, if only he exist- 
ed, and would make a “Budget of Bio- 
logical Paradoxes.” 
a 

The Little Brown Jug. By Meredith Nichol- 

son. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill & Co. 

$1.50. 

It is said that after Mr. Nicholson 
wrote his first novel, “The Main Chance” 
(and still his best novel), he was shortly 
induced to migrate from his native State, 
Missouri, where the scenes were laid. He 
carried his pen and his comedy-making 
wit with him, and now we may hear that 
an injunction has been taken out to keep 
him from setting foot in either North or 
South Carolina; for his last story is a 
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sort of summer opera in fiction written 
at the expense of the dignity of two of 
the most sensitive of the Southern com- 
monwealths. Two Governors, one of 
North, the other of South Carolina, 
neither of whom dares take the personal 
and political risk of arresting a famous 
outlaw, who is dancing a sort of crim- 
inal jig on their borders, disappear to 
avoid the responsibility. Their daugh- 
ters undertake to manage the affairs of 
state until they choose to come home. 
This is accomplished with ludicrous. and 
exaggerated adventures, and thru the ad- 
vice they get from two young men who 
are the heroes of the tale. One is an emi- 
nent jurist on a vacation, the other is a 
frivolous millionaire, whom the reader 
would naturally associate with the Bilt- 
more estate in North Carolina. The 
“little brown jug” is simply a sign past 
about in the night, with a message, more 
or less sanguinary, tied up in the corn- 
cob stopper. When the wrong man gets 
the jug, the story begins in earnest and 
continues the reader’s smile to the end. 
The author has incorporated with dia- 
bolical waggishness all the Southern airs 
and struts. And if he does not write 
after the manner of George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, he takes a certain whimsical 
quality of imagination from a very sim- 


ilar source. 
& 


Waldo Trench and Others. By Henry B. 
Fuller. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

A collection of Mr. Fuller’s Transat- 
lantic tales, Waldo Trench and Others, 
has a double-edged effect upon the 
reader—it charms and it exasperates. 
The people of the American colonies in 
Rome, Florence, Venice and other Ital- 
ian cities are apparently living in, yet not 
breathing, the air of Italy. It is not an 
atmosphere—it is a vacuum. There is a 
touch of humor in the sketches of in- 
tense young Americans who are “more 
cultivated than culture in culture’s most 
cultivated moments,” and who go about 
Italy in a state of strained and gasping 
adoration, and who are of a priggishness 
intolerable to endure. We would die of 
their society were it not for Madeline K. 
Pritchard, who “had been around the 
world twice, and seen everything.” This 
delightful lady was “reverting,” and was 
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tired of the past and wanted to live in 
the present,” and so do we after sonie 
300 pages of art-mad, antiquity-crazed 
folk. Yet, in spite of the humor, the 
technical skill in the manipulation of 
words and phrases (Mr. Fuller has not 
read his Henry James in vain), we are 
left cold and critical. The author can 
do better work than this; he has done it. 
There -was red blood in “The Cliff 
Dwéllers” and “With the Procession,” 
published several years ago, and we wish 
Mr. Fuller would return to America, 
even to Chicago, in his next book. Wal- 
do Trench and the other Americans of 
these tales are not at home and ill at ease 
in Italy, let him write of them never so 
cleverly. m 


And So They Were Married. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.00. 

This little volume is a sermon against 
the extravagance of brides and young 
wives written in the form of a love story. 
And in the story the young wife comes 
to her senses in time to save her husband 
from bankruptcy, but in real life too 
many of them never do. For the aver- 
age woman “society” is as good an at- 
traction as “Congress” is to the mediocre 
politician. They both live and strive and 
ruin themselves under a delusion. The 
woman wants to get into “society” be- 
cause she thinks it is the “higher order,” 
and the politician will barter his honor as 
a citizen to get into Congress because he 
thinks Congress has something to do 
with governing the country. What both 
need is not exhortation, but enlighten- 
ment. 

td 
Shakespeare—Life and Work. By F. J. 
Furnivall and John Munro. 18mo, pp. 
279. New York: Cassell & Co. 

This charming little book is sold in 
England at the ridiculously low price of 
ninepence. No man knows his Shake- 
speare better than Furnivall, and a lively, 
picturesque story he has made of the 
early life of the great dramatist, the con- 
ditions about him, followed by a careful 
exposition of his successive plays. A 
better manual for Shakespeare classes or 
for private reading cannot be found. 
One thing is noticeable; that this is the 
‘first literary volume that we know of 
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published in England which uses to a 
considerable extent the simplified spell- 
ings. On one page we see spannd, reck- 
ond, culld, flowd, opend, lovd, and on 
others thru (but though), curteous, 
humor (but neighbouring and honourd), 
fixt, notist, motly (but also motley), kist, 
past (the preterit). If these are over- 
sights, like that which puts “Shake- 
speare” on the title page, while it is con- 
sistently “Shakspere” in the text, that 
may be pardoned as an oversight to a 
man in his eighty-fourth year, but who 
is yet able to row, with streaming white 
hair, a party on the Thames. 


a 
Old Andover Days: Memories of a Puritan 
Childhood. B 
16mo, pp. xi, 180. 
Press. $1.00, 


Sarah Stuart Robbins. 
Boston: The Pilgrim 


Mrs. Robbins lingers in her ninth 
decade, a daughter of the famous An- 
dover scholar, Moses Stuart. He was 
an extraordinary man, one who had the 
flavor of heresy, who was of the first to 
introduce German learning, was yet the 
strongest defender of the faith against 
the rising Unitarians. More tlian one 
of his children and grandchildren have 
achieved distinction. Mrs. Robbins’s de- 
lightful reminiscences cover mainly the 
period before the reign of Professor 
Park and Professor Phelps, who married 
Professor Stuart’s “Sunny Side” daugh- 
ter, whose daughter, in turn, was the 
author of “Gates Ajar.” Professor Stu- 
art died in 1852, and it is the men and 
women of the two decades before that 
whom Mrs. Robbins recalls. Dr. Woods. 
Dr. Murdock, Dr. Porter, Dr. Codman 
and many other ministers, merchants and 
gracious women. It is a quaint picture 
—sternness and smiles, catechism and 
cakes. No one who has learned the 
fascination of Andover Hill and the 
Indian Ridge and Pomp’s Pond can lay 
it down unfinished. Mrs. Robbins’s 
practised pen has found a dear subject. 
We only regret that her memory of the 
Shorter Catechism is faulty. Exactness 
was the merit in those days, and she 
quotes three answers, and two of them 
wrong. Why did not the proofreader 
for the religious Pilgrim Press correct 
her slips? Ah! we see—the presswork 
was done in Cambridge. 
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....-Dr. John Finley, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has in prepara- 
tion an authorized “Life of Grover Cleveland.” 
He has appealed to persons having letters or 
pertinent documents in this regard for data. 
The volume will be issued thru the Houghton 
Publishing Company. 

....An epic poem on Lincoln entitled The 
Burden Bearer, by Francis Howard Williams, 
in book form, is announced by George W. 
Jacobs & Co., of Philadelphia. The edition is 
limited to three hundred numbered copies. 
The text is printed on hand-made deckle-edge 
paper, with an artistic format, and is bound in 
half vellum, stamped in gold. The approach- 
ing centennial anniversary of Lincoln’s birth 
makes the appearance of this book exceedingly 
timely. (Price, $2.50.) 

....Webster’s International Dictionary is a 
book that contains within its pages the sub- 
stance of all books. That is to say, by taking 
of its word units and combining them the 
words of any and all other books may be 
duplicated. Such a book is a constant source 
of knowledge. It makes a very acceptable gift 
book, and one in which the substance never 
grows old. In spite of the other dictionaries 
that have been published in recent years, Web- 
ster’s continues to be standard. & C 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.) 

.... Notwithstanding the fact that Secretary 
Garfield has approved the application of San 
Francisco for a reservoir in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park to furnish the water supply of that 
city, the Sierra Club of California is keeping 
up its fight against the project. Our readers 
who have become interested in the protection 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley thru the article 
by Dr. Wm. F. Badé, published in our issue of 
May 14th, will find a more detailed discussion 
of the question in the two latest numbers of 
the Sierra Club Bulletin, San Francisco. 

....One of the incidents of the political 
campaign just closed was the publication of a 
biography of Candidate Debs, together with 
some appreciations of him. The book was 
bound in color conformity with the “red spe- 
cial” used by Eugene V. in campaigning. It 
was entitled Debs: His Life, Writings and 
Speeches, and was duly authorized. It con- 
tains a photogravure of Mr. Debs as a frontis- 
piece. The volume bears the following copy- 
right note, viz.: “Copyright protection is taken 
upon this volume for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the work of Comrade Debs from preju- 
dicial misuse by pirate Capitalist publishers. 
and will not be invoked against Socialist and 
T abot''publications and Comrade publishers, 
they giving us notice.” (Appeal to Reason, 
Girard. Kan.) z 

.... There is a movement now on foot to 
honor the memory of Whistler. This will 
probably lead to the establishment of a Whist- 
ler memorial at the painter-author’s birthplace 
in Lowell, Mass. The Whistler home has been 
acquired by the Lowell Art Association and the 
house will be made an art center and a memo- 
rial worthy of the distinguished artist. The 


people of Lowell have already given a gener- 
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ous sum, but efforts are now being put forth 
to increase the memorial fund by $10,000, The 
Whistler memorial matter is in charge of the 
following committee, viz.: Joseph A. Nesmith, 
resident, 229 Andover street; Charles T. Bil- 
ings, vice-president, 73 Mansur street; Mrs. 
Frederick A. Wood, secretary, 295 Pawtucket 
street; Arthur T. Safford, treasurer, 30 Talbot 
street, Lowell, Mass., to whom contributions 
and communications relative to this memorial 
may be sent. - 


Pebbles 


“Firth grade next year, Johnny?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Ah, you'll be in fractions or decimals 
then, no doubt?” “No, sir; I’ll be in ‘bead- 
= and perforated squares.”—Pittsburgh 

ost; 


“So he praised my singing, did he?” “Yes, 
he said it was heavenly.” “Did he really say 
that?” “Well, not exactly; but he probably 
meant that. He said it was unearthly.”—Mel- 
bourne Weekly Times. 


* 

A CONVENTION of crooks is to be held in 
New York, according to a news dispatch. 
They will need to keep their eyes open or the 
natives will have their pocket-books.—Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle. 


An Irish tenant who had just bought under 
the purchase act boasted to the agent that his 
landlord was now “God Almighty” and that 
he need fear nothing. 

“Don’t you be too sure, Pat,” was the reply. 
“Remember God Almighty evicted his first two 
tenants."—The Christian Advocate. 


Apropos of vanity, Secretary Root told at 
Yale about a politician who, the day. before 
he was to make a certain speech, sent a forty- 


one page report of it to all the papers. On 
page 20 appeared this paragraph: “But the 
hour grows late; and I must close. (‘No, no! 


Go on! Go on!’)”—Argonaut. 


THE brave ship was wallowing in the waves 
that threatened to engulf her at any moment. 

Hastily the captain ordered a box of rockets 
and flares brought to the rail, and with his 
own hands ignited a number of them in the 
hope that they would be seen and the passen- 
gers and crew rescued. 

*Mid the rockets’ red glare, a tall, thin, aus- 
tere individual found his way with diffictilty to 
the rail and spoke to the captain. 

“Captain,” he said, “I must protest against 
this dare-devilishness. We are now facing 
death. This is no time for a celebration.”— 
Success Magazine. 


Tue following was written to a Tokyo busi- 
ness man by one of his clerks requesting a 
few more days’ holiday because of sickness: 

Honored Sir—Having been amputated from 
my family for several months, and as I have 
complaints of the abdomen, coupled with great 
conflagration of the internals, with entire 
prostration from all desire to work, I beg to 
be excused from orderly work for ten or nine 
more days, and in duty bound I will pray for 
the salubrity of your temper and the enlarge- 
ment of your family. 
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By-Products of the Campaign 


In things minor, as in things major, 
a political campaign makes changes in 
the life of a people that may be of more 
than passing importance. While the 
fight is on we think of great issues of 
policy that seem to be involved and of the 
personal fitness of candidates. After it 
is all over we do well to look back upon 
it and to interpret it by the philosophy 
of AEsop’s fable of the orchard in which 
was hidden the treasure that at last was 
discovered in the fertility which persist- 
ent digging for it drew forth. 

The campaign just ended has been, we 
think, highly productive of moral values. 
Things have been brought to light 
which, we rejoice to believe, have caused 
the popular conscience to recoil. Our 
readers do not need to be told that we 
have loyally supported the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt, and have 
been foremost in our praise of the 
brave and excellent things he has 
done to defend the rights of the people 
against unscrupulous aggression. We 
have not on that account, however, re- 
frained from dissent and criticism, and 
we do not refrain now. Therefore, we 





have no hesitation in expressing the hope 
that certain things which have played a 
large part in the political strife of the 
last three months will not again be re- 
sorted to. 

To speak quite frankly, we believe that 
a finer moral sense will govern political 
conduct four years and eight years from 
now, just as it has, in the eight years 
now past into history, prohibited some 
things that were tolerated a generation 
ago. The President of the United States 
is the minister and representative of an 
entire people, and not of a party, or of 
a faction. On what ground, then, can he 
or his supporters justify strenuous par- 
tisan activity by the Administration? 
Even if constitutionally justified, it lacks 
seemliness. 


For the first time in our history a real 
check has been put upon the secret and 
unscrupulous collection and expenditure 
of enormous campaign funds. A begin- 
ning only has been made, but even a be- 
ginning is an enormous moral gain. Best 
of all is the certairity that the people are 
thoroly aroused upon the imperative ne- 
cessity of this reform. They will insist 
upon going forward, and, with more 
definite legislation and severer penalties 
to aid them, they will vigilantly guard 
their liberties from that most base of all 
attacks, the offer of purchase—the mess 
of pottage in exchange for a_ birth- 
right. 

A sure indication of sound moral feel- 
ing in the nation was the impression 
made by the publication of the Archbold 
letters. Usually, such an episode in a 
political campaign would have amounted 
only to a bitter controversy over the 
actual facts. Were the letters genuine? 
If genuine, were they stolen or obtained 
by treachery? Was the purpose of their 
writer actually accomplished? Were 
legislatures and courts corrupted? Did 
they actually deliver the goods which 
corruptionists stood ready to pay for? 
These are the questions which, ordinari- 
ly, would have been asked, and, one way 
or another, answered with much heat of 
passion. But to these details the public 
gave curiously little heed. The attitude 
of the popular mind seemed to be: “What 
is the difference? We know that such 
things haye been done. Whether these 
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particular things were done or not we do 
not care. Our present determination is 
to put an end to them from this time 
forth. We propose to have in this coun- 
try a government by ourselves, the peo- 
ple. And hereafter things will happen to 
men and interests that venture to assail 
the national life by such means as these 
letters represent.” This way of looking 
at the whole subject is the only healthy 
one, the only practical one, and it con- 
tains the promise and potency of cleaner 
political conduct. 

Finally, the attitude of both parties, 
provoked by Mr. Rockefeller’s declara- 
tion of political intentions, was the nat- 
ural and proper resentment of a sane and 
healthy minded public. Republicans in- 
stantly construed the declaration as a sly 
and cunning attempt to defeat Mr. Taft. 
Democrats as promptly repudiated the 
Republican contention: These were 


moves in the game of politics, of course, 
and in themselves of no moral value. 
But they made known the conviction of 
the politicians that the American people 


has made up its mind to put an end to 
government, political and economic, by 
privileged and unscrupulous corporate 
power. And what a spectacle, what a 
text for the moralist was the man who 
put both parties to embarrassment! He 
was not merely the prostrate Cesar, 
whom none was poor enough to honor; 
he was the unwelcome political guest, to 
whom both political parties would have 
denied the elemental American right of 
admission, if they could have done so. 


2 
The Standard Oil Letters 


THERE is a real art in the way the 
stolen Archbold letters are doled out to 
the public. The previous batch was con- 
cerned with the effort to secure the ap- 
pointment of such Supreme Court judges 
in Pennsylvania as would be satisfactory 
to the Standard Oil Trust, a matter re- 
garded as important because the oil is pro- 
duced in that State. Whatever has been 
said or may be said in defense or avoid- 
ance, declaring that the letters were only 
a few among letters written by a multi- 
tude of men interested, and that never, 
never has the Standard Oil tried to bring 
the least influence to bear on the courts, 
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the correspondence yet remains very sus- 
picious. 

John P. Elkin, justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, admits that 
in 1900, when he was Attorney-General 
of that State, he received $15,000 from 
Vice-President Archbold, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, in response to his re- 
quest forwarded by telegraph. Both of 
these gentlemen have attempted to ex- 
plain this transaction. Mr. Archbold said 
on the 26th ult. ; 

“My letters to General Elkin referring to ac- 
companying drafts related entirely to contribu- 
tions: to the Republican State Committee, then 
engaged in the campaign preliminary to the 
renomination of Mr. McKinley.” 

It was in February and March, 1900, 
that the money was paid. It could not 
have been needed for the expenses of a 
“campaign preliminary to the renomina- 
tion of Mr. McKinley.” There was no 
such campaign in Pennsylvania. The re- 
nomination of Mr. McKinley was not op- 
posed there. Not a cent of this $15,000 
could have been used in promoting the 
election of delegates who would vote for 
that renomination, or in preventing the 
election of delegates who would vote 
against it. 

Justice Elkin knew that such an ex- 
planation would not be accepted by. the 
public. He had another one. On the 
same day he said in a signed statement: 

“While the drafts mentioned were for- 
warded to me, they were not intended for my 
use. They were contributions for political pur- 
poses, and were by me immediately turned 
into the campaign fund. The money was prin- 
ciplly used in helping to liquidate the indebted- 
ness of the State Committee incurred in prior 
campaigns. 

The two explanations do not agree. 
Mr. Archbold, who gave the money, un- 
derstood that it was to be used by the 
committee in the work of promoting the 
renomination of Mr. McKinley. That 
appears to have been his understanding 
of the matter for a little more than eight 
years. Now he is told by Justice Elkin 
that it was expended in paying debts in- 
curred by the committee “in prior cam- 
paigns.”” Much larger sums might con- 
veniently be accounted for in this way. 
The word “prior” covers a considerable 
lapse of time. Did Justice Elkin, then 
Attorney-General, tell Mr. Archbold that 
the money was needed and would be used 
in promoting the renomination of Mr. 
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McKinley? Did he thus obtain the money 
by false pretenses? Was there not at the 
time “a preliminary campaign” for the 
election of legislators who would vote for 
Senator Quay? Is Justice Elkin sure that 
no part of the money was used in Quay’s 
interest ? 
flection, say that he paid the money with 
the understanding that it was to be used 
to procure McKinley delegates? 

Mr. Elkin is a justice of the highest 
court of a great State. He was chair- 
man of the committee. If the money was 
expended in paying old debts, he can easi- 
ly produce the record evidence that it was 
so used under his direction. He should 
now lay this proof before the public or 
resign from the bench. 

When letters were read showing that 
Mr. Archbold had urged Governor Stone 
to appoint Thomas A. Morrison to the 
place on the bench made vacant by the 
death of Judge Mitchell, Mr. Archbold 
said on October 26th: 

“I am sure that until Hearst read the letters 
neither Judge Morrison nor Judge Henderson 
had any knowledge of my having written Gov- 
ernor Stone in their behalf.” 


On the preceding day, Judge Morri- 


son (who received the desired appoint- 
ment in 1902, three weeks after the date 
of Mr. Archbold’s urgent recommenda- 
tion) was equally confident about this. 
He said: 

“I never knew that Mr. Archbold wrote such 
a letter or that he favored my appointment. I 
have not seen him in thirty-five years. I knew 
him as a boy, but I have not seen him since 
or had any dealings with him.” 

But Mr. Hearst read, at a meeting last 
Saturday night, a letter in which Mr. 
Archbold, writing to Morrison, acknowl- 
edged the receipt of his request for his 
(Archbold’s) influence, and said that he 
had asked Senators Quay and Penrose 
to help him. He also read Mr. Arch- 
bold’s letters to the two Senators. It 
may be inferred that Morrison, in his let- 
ter, had suggested that the Standard Oil 
vice-president should thus address these 
gentlemen. Further remarks from Judge 
Morrison are now in order. His memory 
appears to be defective. 

The latest exposure of the means used 
to secure desired influence is less start- 
ling in its nature than that of the attack 
on the judiciary, but yet illuminating. 


Will Mr. Archbold, upon re-- 
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Every one knows that newspapers and 
other journals are established or bought 
or subsidized to represent certain prin- 
ciples or interests. That may be perfect- 
ly right. THE INDEPENDENT has its 
views and principles. It was established 
to represent those principles, and it still 
represents them in religion and the rights 
of men; and it has added some things to 
them, as the rights of women. But THE 
INDEPENDENT has never been secretly 
subsidized by outside parties so as to sup- 
port editorially their financial interests. 
This is what has been done by the Stand- 
ard Oil in the case of several journals as 
shown by these letters. A letter previ- 
ously published showed how fifty thot- 
sand dollars was sent to Senator Foraker 
by the Standard Oil to help him get the 
control of a paper in his interests, the 
purpose and result of which aid must 
have been to secure the support of that 
paper for that corporation. The deal did 
not go thru and the money was returned, 
but the Senator asked for it and the 
money was sent, and the purpose is clear. 
Now the public journals are the main 
source thru which the public and the 
voters are instructed as to what they 
ought to know and to do. If a financial 
interest secretly buys the silence or sup- 
port of the papers against the interests 
of the people, and thus by deception se- 
cures, or tries to secure, selfish interests 
instead of the interests of the people, it is 
not only a sad condition, but also a dan- 
gerous one. It is bribery and treason 
against the State. 

Now something like this is shown in 
the letters last published. The Manufac- 
turers’ Record, of Baltimore, is supposed 
to represent manufacturers’ interests, 
particularly in the South. John D. Arch- 
bold does not want it to be criticising his 
company, but would rather purchase its 
defense. Accordingly, he sends a certi- 
ficate of deposit to Mr. R. H. Edmonds, 
its editor and general manager, “for 
$3,000, covering a year’s subscription to 
The Manufacturers’ Record.” That is a 
generous yearly subscription price. But 
we presume it was good policy, if not 
good morals, for it was intended to head 
off criticisms in the South. 

Then comes another subscription, this 
time of $5,000 a year, to The Southern 
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Farm Magazine, and the letter accom- 
panying the payment ends with this cour- 
teous statement: 


“We do not doubt but that the influence of 
your publications thruout the South is of the 
most helpful character.” 


We do not doubt that the Standard Oil 
would find their influence helpful. 

Then here is another, Gunton’s Maga- 
zine, published in Washington and edited 
by George Gunton. It is devoted to the 
defense of the industries protected by the 
tariff. The uninitiated reader supposes 
that it is supported by its ordinary sub- 
scribers. Not at all; it is supported by 
its extraordinary subscriptions; for here 
is the letter to Professor Gunton which 
says, in reply to a request: 

“Responding to your favor, it gives me pleas- 

ure to enclose you herewith certificate of de- 
posit to your favor for $5,000 as an additional 
contribution to that agreed upon, and to aid 
you in your most excellent work. I most earn- 
estly hope that the way will open for an en- 
larged scope as you anticipate.” 
After reading of this “additional con- 
tribution” we should hesitate to accept 
on its face value any good word that 
journal might have to say in praise of 
the. Standard Oil. We should consider it 
as an advertisement paid for at high rate 
as “reading notice.” 

One more letter contains a subscription 
“as per understanding” to W. A. Magee, 
of the Pittsburgh Times, which we will 
only mention, for nothing is said as to 
the purpose of the grant. We can only 
guess from the other cases, and it is in 
line with other letters written to Mr. 
Archbold. Congressman Sibley, of 
Pennsylvania, writes, under date of 
March 7th, 1905, to tell him that he 
ought to get “a healthy and permanent 
control of the Associated Press and kin- 
dred avenues.” To do this will, he says, 
“cost money, but it will be the cheapest 
in the end.” What he wanted was, to 
smother the press and thus deceive the 
people. This, we repeat, is in essence 
both bribery and treason. Nevertheless 
it cannot succeed. A great corporation 
can do much, but it cannot control the 
appointment of the judiciary of the coun- 
try, nor can it buy the independent press 
with all its money. 

And there is Mr. Archbold himself. 
He sees no impropriety in such acts of 
his as are revealed by these letters. But 
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are they approved by the directors and 
stockholders of his great company ?. Sup- 
pose that these were the letters of the 
president of a great bank. Would he be 
permitted to retain his office? But, so 
far as we know, the directors of Mr. 
Archbold’s company have not censured 
him or even exprest the opinion that he 
has been indiscreet. Is it because they 
are all of his type and see no impropriety 
where he sees none? 


a 
Cruelty to Candidates 


Mr. Tart began by planning a front 
porch campaign. He was to remain in 
dignified composure at his brother’s 
house in Cincinnati, and await the visit 
of deputations and make to them careful 
and statesmanlike speeches, to be read 
rather than heard. There was a stately, 
self-respecting reserve in that policy. It 
did not smack of too great eagerness for 
office. He would be called as Cincin- 
natus from his plow, in this case his 
parlor and porch, but would do no whirl- 
wind solicitation of voters. 

We wish it might have been so, but it 
was impossible. The old order has past 
away. To think of George Washington 
or John Adams or even Abraham Lin- 
coln as tied to the tail-end of a whizzing 
railroad train and shouting hoarse ur- 
gency to successive crowds as the train 
whizzes by the serial stations is past 
one’s picturing. 

But it had to be done, for there was 
Bryan! He is the practised magic 
speaker. It is his profession. He has 
vocal cords that pulsate sweet music. 
His glottis and epiglottis are resonant 
with melodious vibrations. His throat 
has been toughened to the consistency of 
whitleather. His sentences flow in cap- 
turing cadence, and so seductive are his 
siren songs that Ulysses himself would 
have bound himself again to the mast to 
escape the thrall. The crowds follow 
him as the children followed the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. Something had to 
be done. 

So, to save the situation, Mr. Taft 
was required to sacrifice his dignity 
and his ease. There was no escape. It 
would not do to let the election go by 
default and be lost. To be sure, Mr. 
Taft had not a larynx of leather; he had 
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been exercising his cerebral tissue, and 
had not annealed his throat. But go he 
must; he must be seen, and, if possible, 
heard, to break the spell of the Orpheus 
who had enchanted the Democratic ass 
and was drawing after him the elephant 
of the Grand Old Party. So, with lesser 
larynx, if latger brain; with ruder music, 
if better experience and wisdom; with 
splendid presence and frazzled voice, he 
flung himself into the campaign, Roose- 
velt and the rest of his managers hoping 
that if enchantment failed, by the rout 
and hideous roar of his entourage the 
wiles of the Orphean charmer might be 
broken and those that were following 
might be delivered from the witless 
fascination. It could not be helped; it 
had to be done. 

But it is cruelty to candidates—not 
cruelty to Mr. Bryan, for that is his art, 
his profession, his support, his joy. He 
can’t be blamed for using his chief asset. 
Yet is it really so that there was no 
escape? Governor Brown has_ been 


chosen to succeed the eloquent Governor 
Hoke Smith in Georgia, and he made 


not a speech, but wrote multitudinous 
letters from his secluded home. Cannot 
a President be chosen in that way? The 
wise men thought not. 

Yet it is fearfully hard on other candi- 
dates than a professional talker, who can 
no more be worn out than can the flare 
of a trumpet. Fortunately for the next 
campaigners, Mr. Bryan can hardly run 
a fourth time, and it is possible that a 
gentlemen’s agreement may, four years 
hence, be entered into by the leading 
candidates, under which they may be 
able to save their strength for the duties 
of office, and not wear themselves out, 
and blunt the edge of their modesty, by 
flying indecorously all over the country 
begging dullards to wake up and vote 
for them. To be sure, that is too much 
to ask of the minor candidates, who can- 
not be elected, and who need to practise 
no verecund reserve, and whose only 
business is to educate the people; but 
let us spare our dignified old men. They 
don’t like it; they are often not fitted for 
it. Let them settle down on the front 
porch, and let the torchlight clubs that 
love to march and spend the campaign 
funds go and visit them, 
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The Kaiser’s Indiscretion 


WE credit Kaiser William with noth- 
ing else than a good purpose in the inter- 
view which he allowed to be publisht in 
an English journal, but the result is 
quite other than he expected. It must 
humiliate him that, with all his good- 
will, his judgment has proved so faulty, 
and that he has utterly failed in his pur- 
pose to secure the kindly response he 
wished from Great Britain, and has at 
the same time raised a storm of protest 
at home. He must have learnt this 
time that, however good his heart may 
be, his head cannot be trusted. 

We wonder that the Englishman who 
put the substance of various free inter- 
views together could have failed to see 
how indiscreet it was to publish them. 
No one could have read it, we should 
think, without seeing what an absurd 
and impertinent thing it was, how in- 
decent under the circumstances, for him 
to send on to London a carefully worked 
out plan for the campaign against the 
Boers. With that he, as ruler of Ger- 
many, had no right to meddle. To have 
not only meddled, but to have told of it 
years afterward, is almost incredible. 
The Englishman who advised so foolish 
an act must be greatly mortified hv the 
result. 


Still more mortified than he, tho less 
than the Emperor, must be his chief ad- 
viser, Von Buelow, whom it has driven 
to present his resignation. This is meant 
to emphasize the fact that, while he did 
not know what was done till after the 
event, he was responsible, for he ought 
to have known. For, if the explanation 
given is true, he was given the oppor- 
tunity to know. The Kaiser sent it to 
Von Buelow for his approval, but quite 
as likely with the statement that he in- 
tended to give it out and wanted to be 
assured simply that the facts were cor- 
rect. Then Von Buelow, or his secre- 
tary, sent it to the Foreign Office, where 
it was read by another clerk, who de- 
clared the statements true. Probably 
none there dared to criticise it. Then it 
came back, and as a matter of routine 
was initialed as all right, and returned 
to Emperor William, while Von Buelow 
had never seen it. So goes the story, 
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and Von Buelow resigns, and the Kaiser 
refuses to accept the resignation. 

William has proved himself the most 
impulsive of men. He must be a great 
trial to his Prime Minister. ‘his Wil- 
liam, who was sending a draft for a cam- 
paign to London, is the same William 
who had sent a cable message of encour- 
agement to the Transvaal. He was 
equally sincere in both. Just now he is 
friendly to England and anxious to have 
the English people know it; but at other 
times he has spoken just as strongly 
against England. It is his nature to be 
frank and extreme, but not to be self- 
restrained, prudent or consistent. 

His purpose to placate England is a 
complete failure: England is more sus- 
picious than ever. She does not forget 
the telegram to Oom Paul. She observes 
his admission that the German people as 
a whole are hostile to England. If so, 
England will build more ships. And 


France likes it no better, while Russia 
asks if the Kaiser will claim to have sent 
also to Japan a plan of campaign for the 


late war in the East. The triple alliance 
is the stronger for this monumental and 
inexplicable blunder. The suspicious 
ones are asking what astute purpose is 
hidden behind this utterance. We think 
there is none; that it is simply the ex- 
pression of the feeling of the day. 

What we most fear is that it will ex- 
asperate the feeling of both Germany 
and Great Britain against each other, 
while meant to conciliate. Each country 
will build more battleships, strengthen its 
army and be ready for war. But it will 
all expend itself in noise less noxious 
than cordite, and in the waste of reven- 
ues and the increase of already intoler- 
able taxation, something that Germany, 
at least, will find it not easy to endure. 
The only benefit from the faux pas that 
we have observed is that it has been 
proved that it is not an impossible /ése 
majeste for the German press roundly to 
criticise their Emperor. 


2 
The British Amazons 


ScuHovars doubt the derivation of the 
name of the old Amazons. The Greek 
writers declare that it means without 
breasts, and that these feminine warriors 
used to cut off the right breast that thev 
might the better draw the bow. They 


‘tration of the mob infection. 
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were the first suff s, man-fighters, 
tho so beautiful that Achilles fell in love 
with Penthesilea after he had wounded 
her in battle, and Theseus won Antiope 
to be his bride. German scholars reject 
the derivation, and suggest that the 
name comes from their neglect of the 
wifely duty to knead bread. We choose 
the former derivation, as its more pro- 
nounced unfemininity better befits the 
British Amazon. 

We believe in female suffrage, and it 
may be that half our intelligent women 
believe in it; but they are disgusted and 
ashamed at the performances of these 
militant suffragets. Thank Heaven, we 
have had nothing like them here in this 
country. They are little less than an 
abortion, an abomination, a gross parody 
on womanhood and disgusting to man- 
hood. Think what they do, and all in 
the interest of woman! They announce 
that they will burst on the streets, and 
they call for the assistance of the “unem- 
ployed,” which in this case means the 
rowdy boys and the street loafers. They 
get thus a crowd of hooligans, and then 
they try, by physical violence, to rush the 
police. They besiege the House of Par- 
liament, trying to burst upon the’ floor, 
and when they succeed, they scream a 
demand for women’s suffrage under the 
Speaker’s face, while the members look 
on in horrified amazement, and they are 
carried out struggling and bawling. 
They get admittance behind the screen 
where women visitors are allowed, and 
then begin to scream their demands, in- 
terrupting the orderly proceedings, and 
when the officers try to remove them, 
they are found to have chained their 
waists to the grill, so that it has to be 
broken to remove them, thus anticipating 
the balls and chains of a prison cell. 
The Amazon Hippolyte, whose girdle 
Hercules captured, was not so strongly 
cinctured. They stoned the Premier’s 
house and broke his windows, and when 
they had done all this for the sake of 
being arrested they went to prison for 
from ten days to three months rather 
than pay a fine, and much good may it 
do the Pankhursts and all their tribe. 
Their crazy blood needs the cool quiet 
of solitude. - 

Their insanity is only another illus- 
What no 
one would do by herself the conflux in- 
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spired each to do. Weak men or women, 
who have no power to look beyond the 
thing presented, will catch any distem- 
pered fancy that is authoritatively prest 
upon them. Hence crazes in religion and 
reform, no matter how extreme and 
ridiculous, and hence riots and lynching. 

But seldom has a good cause suffered 
such wrong as these ladies—supposed 
otherwise ladies, now made termagants 
—have inflicted on the cause of the po- 
litical rights of women. The best known 
parallel in history is the Menads, 
respectable Greek matrons all the year 
till the annual Bacchanalia crazed them 
to delirium with cries of “Io Bacche.” 
Wo, then, whether to Orpheus or As- 
quith that crosses their path! 

We sincerely hope that the infection 
may not cross the Atlantic. We had in 
the seventies a little bevy of extreme 
women, Pantarchian rebels against mar- 
riage law, whom the Boston school of 
women’s rights, led by Lucy Stone, re- 
jected, and who were hardly allowed by 
the New York school, led by Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony, but even to them 
it never occurred to constitute a mob and 
smash windows and invade Congress as 
a means of conciliating the public. 
These are English ladies, if ladies they 
are, for their conduct better befits the 
lower cockney type represented by the 
woman who went to a London hospital 
to be treated for a bite on her arm. “It 
does not look like the bite of a dog,” said 
one’doctor to another. “No, nor like the 
bite of a cat,” was the reply. She looked 
up contemptuously: “No; ’twas another 
lydy,” 

wt 


Are We Socially Decadent? 


In the Hibbert Journal, which repre- 
sents advanced thinking, a French writer 
of distinction asserts with a profusion of 
argument that we are passing into an 
age of intellectual mediocrity and moral 
decadence. He thinks that utilitarianism 
has become the gospel of the world ; that 
’ for the crowd the idea of happiness never 
extends beyond a limited circle of imme- 
diate and tangible satisfaction, purchas- 
able with money. Success, of a brutal 
sort, purchasable with money again, is 
the exclusive object of modern endeavor. 
In fact, utilitarianism has become a sort 
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of moral dogma. It rules in politics and 
in society, in family and in private life. 
He thinks that the lowering of the better 
class of society to a level with all the rest 
is only the more palpable aspect of af- 
fairs; and according to this writer there 
always should be an aristocracy, a gov- 
erning force in the community, whose 
sole superiority to the masses is some- 
thing entirely apart from money. 

Mr. Gerard, for that is his name, re- 
calls with vividness many of the Federal 
writers of the early part of the nineteenth 
century in this country. The leaders of 
the Republic in those days were very far 
from being levelers. They believed with 
all their might in a government of the 
better class ; and it was no light struggle 
by which Jefferson and his followers 
overthrew this English inheritance, and 
created a government of the people by 
the people and for the people. Mr. Ger- 
ard bemoans that education, having be- 
come the property of all ranks, has 
ceased to be a weapon in the daily strug- 
gle for existence. In other words edu- 
cation has no longer for its main object 
the production of a learned class. 

This is true emphatically in America, 
that our colleges and universities have 
gone over to the populace; and what of 
it? The contention which we have is not 
so much with the facts as with the con- 
clusions. We do not believe that either 
Europe or America is showing at the 
present day any signs of intellectual or 
moral enfeeblement. The evolution of 
conscience thru the nineteenth century 
was the one characteristic that will for- 
ever mark that century in history. At its 
beginning England was practically a 
member of the Holy Alliance and sub- 
missive to the restoration of Bourbonism. 
Twenty-five years later, thru Canning, 
the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed in 
America, and in England it was an- 
nounced by the great Minister that Eng- 
lish institutions are based on the great 
principle that “all power belongs with and 
originates in the people.” In 1835 Asa 
Mahan, at Oberlin, gave us the first col- 
legiate advantages for women as well as 
men, and for black as well as white. In 
1854 the law of conscience was pro- 
claimed by Seward as higher than the 
Constitution—higher than all statute. 
American conscience was grappling with 
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duelism and slavery and the respectabil- 
ity of drunkenness. 

War of today is not the war of one 
hundred years ago, and we have a Hague 
Conference, which is a long stride to- 
ward universal peace. The Book of In- 
structions of the United States Army 
tells us that “men who take up arms 
against one another in public war do not 
cease on this account to be moral beings, 
responsible to one another and to God.” 
Prisoners are no longer shut up in prison 
ships or treated with vindictive atrocity. 
In the case of war private property is ex- 
empt from capture on the high seas. In 
fact the oceans of the world, instead of 
being a vast area of piracy and slaughter, 
are governed by an international consti- 
tution of good-will. Emperor William 
is quite right in saying that the con- 
sciences of civilized nations are growing 
very pronounced in their demand for 
peace. 

Corrupt legislation, political plunder 
and commercial warfare survive in force, 
but by no means with the same power 
that they exercised one hundred years 
ago. In the eighteenth century tables 
were set in public, in England, with the 
price for voters openly displayed. The 
Sedition Act of 1798, imprisoned twelve 
editors for criticizing the President and 
Congress. There is not a public man of 
character today who would pen or pub- 
lish such a lampoon of scurrility as that 
with which Hamilton attacked President 
Adams. There is a deal of conscience 
getting behind the enormous presses that 
turn in paper pulp and turn out a printed 
Newspaper. 

Equally remarkable 
ment of the social conscience. The air 
is full of the conviction that we must 
learn to co-operate more fully for the 
common good. It is beginning to cover 
the art of distribution as well as the sci- 
ence of production. This is Christianity 
of the right sort, and not decadence at 
all. “No man lives to himself and no 
man dies to himself’—a maxim of the 
Golden Rule sort. The problem now is 
how to conserve to the full individual- 
ism, while developing a social fellowship. 
Religion has been compelled to open its 
creed wider than mere God worship. 
Jesus lives today because he had a 
world-soul. He began with “Thou shalt 


is the develop- 
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love God with all thy heart”; but He 
saw farther, “Thou shalt also love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Our politics be- 
gins to apprehend and apply the Golden 
Rule socially and politically as well as 
piously. The platforms ring with a 
spirit of better humanity. 

Our new conscience insists also that a 
few shall not accumulate for their own 
sole use the means that nature intended 
for the comfort of the many. Coopera- 
tive industries and old-age pensions are 
typical of English life today, and Amer- 
ican life is turning on a struggle with 
corporate greed. In France, Colonel 


-Esterhazy testified in court- that ‘a sol- 


dier should place his conscience, as well 
as his sword, at the disposal of his supe- 
rior officers.” France has been doing 
her best to erase these principles not 
only from her army life, but from her so- 
cial life everywhere. Europe alto- 
gether presents a frontage of higher pur- 
posing and humaner instincts than ever 
before. Not until recently has any large 
portion of Christendom reached a moral 
development whose equation is interna- 
tional good-will. There is no evident 


_reason for asserting that utilitarianism 


has become our gospel or that money has 
any more power than formerly. It does 
not rule either in public life or in pri- 
vate life with anything like the vicious 
arrogance shown even fifty years ago. 
Intellectually and morally the world is 
palpably progressing. However, we 
must expect a periodic revival of pes- 
simistic despair of the world. 


2 
The New Farm 


THE INDEPENDENT has before called 
attention to the fact that the centraliza- 
tion of our population has been changed, 
so that not over one-third of the increase 
drops into congested city life. We doubt, 
however, if any one has placed sufficient 
emphasis on the fact that the new drift 
toward country life has temporarily af- 
fected the country home inharmoniously. 
Suburbanism has drawn, up to the pres- 
ent time, at least nine parts of well-to-do 
people, and as a consequence it has in- 
creased largely the demand for labor 
while it has not increased the supply, the 
relative supply being greatly decreased, 
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and wages have gone up to the city level. 
These wages a farmer cannot pay, and, 
as a consequence, there is a great deal of 
defective work done by the cheapest and 
poorest sort of hired help. 

This is, of course, a temporary diffi- 
culty, and we call attention to it because 
in several ways it is productive of posi- 
tive good. It is driving the farmer to a 
more thoro study, not only of production, 
but of mechanics. He is devising and 
using more machinery of a labor-saving 
sort. Among these are the milking ma- 
chine and the gasoline engine. The re- 
pair shop is becoming quite as esseritial 
as the stable and the barn. The time is 
not far off when work will be so in 
hand—or you might say, so in machine— 
that but one laborer will be needed in the 
place of four or five. This is no novelty, 
because at the present time one man in 
the field is doing what used to require 
from five to ten men in the days when 
grain was reaped with the sickle and 
cradle. This alliance between mechanics 
and agriculture is in every way bene- 
ficial. It broadens home life and makes 


the farm able to retain those boys—and 
girls, as well—who have a, natural taste 
for machinery. As a matter of economy 
there is a great saving, both in the con- 


struction of tools and in the repair. The 
saving in time and money is equally 
valuable. 

Quite as important is the influence on 
our schools, an influence that has grown 
so strong that it cannot be resisted. The 
demand has become imperative that the 
school shall not turn the boys and girls 
away from the farm, but that it shall 
positively fit them for the country home. 
Notwithstanding the outcry of a few 
classicists, the schools are steadily be- 
coming industrialized. Superintendent 
Draper, of New York State, voices the 
drift of the times when he says that we 
must expect “a new sort of school.” The 
intellectual problems connected with 
agriculture are such that they must be 
systematically handled, Study will here- 
after consist very much less in memo- 
rizing and very much more in investi- 
gating. The practical side of knowledge 
is coming to the front; that is, we no 
longer believe in mere erudition, but in 
that sort of knowledge which can be ap- 
plied to the betterment of our conditions. 
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This is bringing about a new way of 
looking at some of our statutes which 
seemed to be entirely beneficent. Legis- 
lation should be very carefully consid- 
ered that decrees an eight-hour day for 
the mechanic while the farmer positively 
requires ten or twelve. The logic may 
be good that shows how, even then, the 
farm boy has the advantage, because of 
his sanitary surroundings and the open 
book of Nature for a study. But this 
logic cannot tell very strongly on the 
young people until the schools themselves 
have completely faced nature study. To 
industrialize education, while it disbur- 
dens toil and broadens life, will open to 
the pupil a new sort of existence—teach- 
ing sonship with the Creator. To some 
extent this is being done. The farm is 
becoming idealized and farm life filled 
with enthusiasm. We owe such men as 
Burbank national thanks, not so much 
for their new plums and vegetables and 
grapes as for the fact that we can use 
their work as an illustration of the 
charms of the new agriculture. 

The change is overwhelming. The 
farmer of today is a new sort of man; a 
creator instead of a destroyer. It has 
dawned upon him, with astounding em- 
phasis, that he can obliterate all the for- 
ests of a continent inside a hundred 
years; can exhaust the oil wells and the 
coal mines ; can not only make a garden 
of a desert but turn a garden into a 
desert ; can even use up the nitrogen of 
the air. The new agriculture teaches 
him that he has all this to reverse, and 
that reverse it he can. The future farm- 
er will subirrigate his land, and defy 
drought as well as floods. He will be- 
come a scientific forester, and every farm 
will produce wood and lumber as well 
as wheat and apples. A single acre will 
produce what ten acres yield now. 
Women will work out of doors as heart- 
ily as men; in fact, they will be the horti- 
culturists and the truck gardeners. 
There will be a closer relation between 
the producer and the consumer, ignoring 
a horde of middlemen who frequently 
waste more than is destroyed by ignor- 
ant help and insect foes combined. Un- 
der the alliance with the school the farm 
will be valued not only for its gross 
weight of products, but for its poems and 
its education. As our schools become 
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places for applying as well as acquiring 
knowledge, our farm homes will become 
integral parts of the garden school and 
the school farm. The alliance between 
the home and the school will become very 
close. A valley full of farms is already 
the nearest to Paradise that we have, but 
the future will ten-fold its wealth and 
one hundred-fold its delights. 

Even the name should be changed 
from agriculture to aericulture, for in 
reality it is the air that we-are cultivating 
today far more than it is the soil. If you 
plant a tree in a pot, and grow it there 
until it weighs fifty pounds, you may 


weigh the soil and find that it has been - 


reduced only by a few ounces. The tree 
has derived its body and its strength 
from the air. Farming for the future 
will consist in devising some better meth- 
od for stealing fertility from the atmos- 
phere, and embodying it in the soil and 
the plant. The future great wheat and 
corn and fruit crops of the world are 
blown about our ears today by the winds. 
Only recently the farmer has learned that 
the leguminous plants alone can extract 
these aerial elements, as they are need- 
ed; and he has learned to plow these 
legumes into his soil. He must call down 
the nitrogen and catch the winged phos- 
phates, and turn them into food. In 
other words the farmer has come to a 
day when he must be a scientist. With 
all the rest he must be a biologist. The 
red letter day in American history was 
when the American Congress decreed 
the agricultural college. 


& 

Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s announcement 
that he favored the 


Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Bomb 


election of Mr. Taft is a joke or a blow. 
He must have known, for he has not been 
thought a fool, that this announcement 
would be a serious damage to Taft, and 
why he made it we do not see, unless, as 
Secretary Bonaparte and others have de- 
clared, it was an effort to beat Taft and 


help Bryan. Yet what advantage he 
could get from Bryan’s election is not 
clear, unless, as has been suggested, by 
having a deadlock between a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress he 
could hope to block unfavorable legisla- 
tion which might be enacted if both 
President and Congress were of one 
party.. This declaration came at the right 
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time to do damage just before election ; 
as Dr. Burchard’s alliterative “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” in an address 
of ministers in the presence of Mr. Blaine 
just before the election killed his chance. 
Mr. Blaine did not happen to be listening 
and did not disclaim the attack on his 
Irish supporters, who fled from him in a 
flock. Mr. Rockefeller’s pronouncement 
for Mr. Taft is of the same injurious, if 
not hostile, nature, and it is very hard to 
meet. It seems almost past credibility 
that Mr. Rockefeller should desire the 
election of the candidate who represents 
the policy which has attacked and seri- 
ously restrained and fined the companies 
which he represents. 


Js 


Of course, it has been 
A Quiet Campaign on the whole a quiet 

campaign, ~— because 
neither party had any great amount of 
money to spend. The noisy enthusiasm 
costs money. It is made by torchlight 
processions, paid clubs of voters, who 
repay in noise the ccest of their banners 
and beer, and purchased halls and back 
rooms of saloons, and armies of unneces- 
sary spellbinders. All this display of 
manufactured enthusiasm has been con- 
spicuously absent in this campaign, much 
to the advantage of the morals of the 
people, and to the impoverishment of 
graiters. For this the laws forbidding 
political gifts by corporations and requir- 
ing the publication of receipts is in part 
responsible, and the credit must go to the 
party which has enacted such laws. Part- 
ly the credit belongs to Mr. Bryan, who 
challenged the Republicans to publish 
their subscriptions before election, which 
was not accepted. These enormous ex- 
penditures, with all the corruption in- 
volved, began with the second election 
of President Lincoln, and have been con- 
tinued up to 1904. After this we may 
hope that by laws against corrupt acts, 
forbidding subscriptions by corporations, 
requiring publication, and limiting ex- 
penses, we may have more serious and 
honest and less noisy elections. We may 
well consider President Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion that the Government, State or 
national, should pay all necessary ex- 
penses of the campaign as well as of the 
elections. In the matter of the expenses 
of referendums some Western States of- 
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fer suggestions that may be of value if 
carried into elections. 
‘ Js 
P As a result of the up- 
= yemsamane heaval'in 1905 a splendid 
civil service law was put 
on the statute books, and, under Mayor 
Weaver, it was well executed, but under 
the present. administration the attempt 
has been made to circumvent it. For ex- 
ample, one of the commissioners was 
asked by a political leader for a set of 
the questions in advance, so that his ap- 
plicants might study and pass a good ex- 
amination. According to the secretary 
of the Civil Service Reform Association 
the members and secretary of the 
commission have been utterly . ineffi- 
cient and unsympathetic. The Chief 
Examiner, Mr. William D. Earnest, has 
fought to prevent the lowering of the 
standards, but he has been: removed. The 
secretary of the Civil Service Reform 
Association further declares that the 
commissioners themselves deliberately 
raised the marks of those taking the ex- 
amination, in some cases of applicants 
whose marks were too low for admission. 
Now that Mr. Earnest has been removed 
the commissioners will find it easier to 
get “proper” ratings. Nevertheless it is 
quite likely that thru the efforts of the 
Civil Service Reform Association these 
efforts to beat the law will not be finally 
successful. 
& 
That the Protestant Epis- 
ro a ay copal press in this country 
is free from Episcopal dic- 
tation appears from the successive issues 
of The Churchman criticising the Pas- 
toral Letter and Syllabus of Resolutions 
adopted by the great Lambeth Confer- 
ence. They are sharply, and we must 
admit justly, charged with weakness and 
unwisdom. As an example take this 
action of the Conference: 

“In the judgment of the Conference it is our 
duty as Christians to make it clear to the 
world that purely secular systems of education 
are educationally as well as morally unsound.” 
In England the expression “purely secu- 
lar systems of education” is used to ap- 
ply to such a system of free public un- 
denominational education as prevails in 
this country. It is incredible, says the 
editor, that the American bishops should 
have given their consent to such a dic- 


tum. A “purely secular” education by 
the State does not forbid purely re- 
ligious education by the Church, nor does 
it forbid all the education in good morals 
which the State may wish to give. What 
our system provides is what all agree is 
necessary, education in secular learn- 
ing and in morals. In religion our citi- 
zens cannot agree, and they will not con- 
sent that any one set of believers shall 
dictate what religion shall be taught at 
public expense. We are glad that The 
Churchman, which talks so independent- 
ly, is edited by a layman, Mr. McBee, 
and not by any ecclesiastical board. We 
regret the growing tendency to ecclesi- 
astical ownership of religious papers. 
We observe that in one week it has been 
announced that Catholic papers in Bos- 
ton and Newark, N. J., have past into the 
ownership of the bishops. 
Js 

A French petit seminaire 
is a school in which boys 
destined by their parents 
to be priests are put at the age of twelve, 
and are trained apart from the world thru 
their studies until they graduate as priests 
from the grand seminaire. The number 
of pupils is gravely diminishing. A su- 
perior of two seminaires that existed ten 
years ago in a very religious diocese says 
that then there were 350 pupils, while 
now there are in the one that is left but 
(35. In another Breton diocese the num- 
ber is only one-third of what it was. The 
reason is in good part the fact that since 
the separation of Church and State the 
priest has ceased to be a fonctionnaire, 
entitled to a steady support from the pub- 
lic funds. The priesthood has been re- 
cruited almost wholly from the peasant 
class, who were glad to have an assure, 
tho modest, support for one of their sons. 
The boy’s will was not considered, it was 
simply a matter of a career. Now that 
this is cut off, parents are less willing to 
subject their sons to a doubtful career. 
Even the grands seminaires have felt the 
blow. In one Breton diocese, out of thir- 
teen seminarists who were on the point of 
entering for their final examination for 
the subdiaconate no fewer than ten de- 
parted to take up lay callings. At pres- 
ent the more intelligent and serious of 
the older candidates are held back also by 
the extreme ultramontane policy of the 
present Pope, with its policy of espionage 
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and Clergy 
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and. informings. The recent condemna- 
tion, not only of ‘so advanced a man as 
the Abbé Loisy, but of such “moderates” 
as Professor Menocchi, Professor Ehr- 
hardt, Mgr. Battifol, M. Dimnet, M. Paul 
Rurean, M. Brugerette, M. Naudet and 
M. Dabry, do not onsen vocations. 


The Japanese have the good 
rule that all diplomats sent 
to represent the Empire 
abroad shall speak the language of the 
country to which they go. We have not 
reached that degree of culture ; but Japan 
is civilized. A curious incident illustrates 
another difference between the two coun- 
tries, perhaps in our favor. Prof. H. T. 
Terry, of Tokio University, having 


National 
Differences 


reached his sixtieth birthday, his col-. 


leagues and students gave an entertain- 
ment in his honor. A Japanese paper, 
not having a reporter present, represent- 
ed the professor, in replying to words of 
praise, as speaking of himself in terms of 
extreme depreciation. “Mr. Terry in re- 
plying,” its readers were told, “declared 
that he was altogether unworthy. of such 
a distinction, and that he felt ashamed 
rather than gratified when he looked back 
to his comparatively useless career. He 
said that, having now reached his sixtieth 
year, he was legally entitled to retire. 
But he had no intention of doing so. He 
hoped, on the contrary, by his labors in 
the future, to atone in some degree for 
his defects in the past.” Now, that is 
about what Japanese courtesy would have 
required, but it did not please Professor 
Terry, for even modest Westerners do 
not talk so about themselves. So when 
he saw this quoted from a Japanese pa- 
per into a paper in the English language 
he repudiated it, saying that he hoped he 
was reasonably modest, but to use such 
extravagant self-depreciation would be 
ridiculous: 

“I did not even go so far as to say that I was 

unworthy of the distinction. Whether I was or 
not is for others to judge; I exprest no opinion. 
Certainly I have neither thought nor said that 
I looked back upon my career at the University 
with shame or any feeling resembling shame, or 
thet, 5 was ‘useless,’ or even ‘comparatively use- 
ess. 
The better way is to know and accept 
one’s merits and successes as well as one’s 
faults and failures, and extreme depre- 
ciation is rather a mark of pretense and 
conceit. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


We have been called in question for a 
few words in our comment on the North 
Carolina Armament and Arbitration pro- 
gram in our issue of October 8th. It ap- 
peared to us that the purpose: of the 
Peace and Arbitration League was to 
promote a big navy more than arbitra- 
tion and peace, the navy being the club 
to ensure peace, and we called it “a sus- 
picious program,” and we said: — 

“It would almost seem as tho this movement 
for ‘adequate armament’ and ‘effective arbitra- 
tion’ is a scheme to pull the wool over the eyes 
of peace-workers.” 


This language has given offense; and we 


vare glad to say that we believe a man may 


honestly and without fraud believe and 
urge both a big navy ard arbitration, and 
that it is not dishonest to press the com- 
bination with a view to meet and defeat 
those of us who hold that a big navy is 
provocative of war more than of peace. 
Of the officers of the Peace and Arbitra- 
tion League we give Mr. Hayne Davis 
full credit for his labors for peace, and 
Captain Hobson for a vast navy ready 
for war. 


& 
The General Council of Isére, to whom 


was confiscated the world-renowned 
Carthusian Monastery near Grenoble, 
France, has. turned the estate into a 
school, in which State teachers will train 
the youth into the secret of making ap- 
petizing cheese from the milk furnished 
by the cows upon the place. The vote 
was unanimous in favor of the school, 
which will prove a great help to the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. The clericals 
alone regret that milk will now flow 
where formerly monks distilled the yel- 
low and green cordial known as Char- 
treuse: 


2 

The number of Catholics in this coun- 
try is going up fast. Archbishop Ireland, 
in a late address in’St. Louis, said there 
are seventeen million of them, about five 
millions more than we have ever before 
heard of, unless by counting in our new 
possessions. 

& 

Mahomet’s coffin was suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth. We go to press 
just at that time when the campaign is 
over and the result of the election not 
yet announced. Our readers will all 
know the result while this issue is in the 
mails, 
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New Officers 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
held last week, Mr. William W. Mc- 
Clench, second vice-president and general 
counsel for the company, was elected 
president, succeeding the late John A. 
Hall, who died suddenly at the Hotel 
Victoria in London on September 3d last. 
Mr. McClench was born in _ Chicopee, 
Mass., in 1854. He attended Tufts Col- 
lege, from which 


the company’s finances and investments 
has been an excellent equipment for him 
by way of preparation for the duties of 
president. Mr. McClench is popular 
with the agencies and has a very = 
nounced personal following in the field 
His relations with the home office em- 
ployees are cordial, and with his mastery 
of life insurance law, investment and of 
other insurance technique, gained from 
some fifteen years of service in the home 
office, and from a close study of the tech- 
nical sides of life insurance, he enters 
upon the presidency with every prospect 

of success. In ad- 





institution he was 
graduated with 
honors in 1875. 
From the time of 
his graduation un- 
til 1878 he was en- 
gaged in teaching 
school, meanwhile 
studying law in 
his leisure  mo- 
ments. . He was 
admitted to the bar 
in 1878, and en- 
gaged at once in 
general law prac- 
tice in Springfield 
and vicinity. In 
1893 he became as- 
sociated with the 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insur- 
ance Company as 
associate counsel. 
In 1898 he became 





dition to his quali- 
fications as an ex- 
ecutive, he is a 
scholar in_ taste, 
and he has been a 
very wide and 
careful reader in 
many fields. He is 
an accomplished 
public speaker, and 
his ease as an after- 
dinner speaker will 
make him in much 
requisition with the 
insurance fraternity 
at social gather- 
ings. Under the 
leadership of Wil- 
liam Wallace Mc- 
Clench it can rea- 
sonably be expect- 
ed that the excel- 
lent traditions of 
John A. Hall will 








general counsel of 
the company, suc- 
ceeding Judge 
Gideon. Wells in the office. 

was elected a_ director of 

company in the following year. Early 
in January, 1905, the office. of _ sec- 
ond vice-president was created, and Mr. 
McClench, having been the unanimous 
choice of the board of directors, took on 
the duties of the office in addition to 
those of counsel. His experience as a 
member of the finance committee. and the 
close intimacy which his position as 
counsel necessarily signified in regard to 


WILLIAM W. 


be preserved and 
the company will 
continue to be the 
same progressive and growing concern 
that it has so long been. The other new 
officers elected simultaneously with Mr. 
McClench are as follows: 

William H. Sargeant, second vice- 
president and director. Mr. Sargeant 
was born in Springfield in 1868, and 
after a public school education entered 
the service of the company in June, 1884. 
He has been particularly connected with 
the policy, death claim and supply de- 

(Continued on next page.) 


McCLENCH. 























-A DECIDED and encouraging gain is 
shown by the report of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the quarter ending 
on September 30th. Net earnings were 
$27,106,274. There has been a steady rise 
since the beginning of the year, but while 
the June quarter’s earnings exceeded 
those of the March quarter by only $2,- 
000,000, the increase for the September 
quarter over the June quarter was nearly 
$7,000,000. The tonnage of unfilled or- 
ders on hand is but slightly enlarged, but 
the increase is the first since December, 
1906, and marks the turning of a corner. 
There has been a considerable addition 
since September 30th. Net earnings and 
unfilled order tonnage for a series of 
quarters are shown below: 


Unfilled Net 
Sept. 30, 1908 34ato77 $27,106.27 
ep 2, , ’. , 

June 30, 1908......... 13,876 20,265,7: 
sage 31, 1908........ 3,765,343 18,220,005 
Oe Oe. Be... ecissas 5. 32,553; 
SORE, Di Ws 600<0 504 é “ ps ve 
June 30, 1907......... 7,603,878 45,503,705 


In the June quarter of 1907 the high- 
est point for net earnings was reached. 
During the reaction of 1904 the Septem- 
ber quarter’s net earnings were only 
$18,773,932, and those in the March 
quarter were less than $14,000,000. Ad- 
ditional evidence of steady progress to- 
ward recovery during the recent quarter 
is seen in the growth of earnings by 
months, as follows: July, $8,599,630; 
August, $9,152,311 ; September, $9,354,- 
333: a 


Business Improvement 


Last week’s reports of gross and net 
earnings for the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific. in September were 
quite acceptable to those looking for evi- 
dence of improvement in business condi- 
tions. The Unio acific’s net was 
larger than in an er month of the 
company’s history, and its gross had been 
exceeded only once. Comparisons with 
September, 1907 (a month not affected 
by the panic) show very large gains for 
both roads. The increases are due main- 
ly to greater activity in the movement of 


grain and ore. The number of idle freight 
cars in the country has fallen from more 
than 400,000 in May, and 250,000 in Au- 
gust, to about 100,000 at the present time. 
There has been an increase in the num- 
ber of new companies formed. In Janu- 
ary the number was about 30 per cent. of 
what is expected under normal business 
conditions. Recovery has now brought 
up the number for September and Octo- 


- ber to about 80 per cent. Dun’s Review 


said on Saturday last: 


“Decided improvement is noted in most trade 
reports this week, especially in respect to dis- 
tributive departments. Orders have come to 
manufacturers more freely, in many cases ac- 
companied by requests for immediate or very 
early delivery. Evidences of increased confi- 
dences are numerous, and prices are more 
firmly held where concessions have been of- 
fered recently without attracting buyers. Many 
mills have resumed after months of idleness, 
sufficient orders having accumulated to assure 
active capacity during the balance of the year.” 


On the same day, the Government’s 
report as to imports of manufacturers’ 
materials in September indicated greater 
activity, the figures showing large in- 
creases in the receipts of hides, crude 
rubber, tin and fibres. 
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partments. He was inspector of agencies 
and risks in 1900, and past successively 
thru the offices of assistant secretary and 
secretary, and was in thoro contact with 
the field for many years. His knowledge 
of policy contracts and field conditions is 
exceptional, and he stands as a rigid ad- 
herent of the best things in life insur- 
ance. Mr. Wheeler H. Hall, the new sec- 
retary, was born in Bridgeport, Conn., in 
1866. His education was also obtained 
in the public schools of his native town. 
His first service to the company in 1886 
was as clerk in the actuary department. 
He was then transferred to the book- 
keeping department in 1890, and was ap- 
pointed chief accountant in 1900. In 
1903 he was elected assistant secretary, 
from which office he now becomes secre- 
tary. He is a master of home office de- 
tail, and for the last five years has been 
intimately connected with the mortgage 
loan investments of the company. 








